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Storm  Clouds  Gather  Again  Over  LEAA 


Ten  Regional  Offices  to  Close 
In  Move  to  ‘Streamline’  Agency 


LEAA’s  2-Front  Troubles: 
Budget,  Task  Force  Findings 


The  Justice  Department  plans  to  elimi- 
nate all  10  regional  offices  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  by 
September,  according  to  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Peter  F.  Flaherty. 

Commenting  on  the  scheduled  closings, 
Flaherty  called  the  move  "an  essential 
step  to  streamlining"  the  agency  and 
said  that  the  shutdowns  are  not  part  of 
the  ongoing  "LEAA  organization  study" 
that  he  is  conducting.  “It  would  be  neces- 
sary regardless  of  what  decisions  are 
made  about  the  agency’s  future,"  he 
noted. 

However,  Flaherty  had  hinted  at  the 
closings  earlier  last  month  in  a speech  to 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  regarding 
the  progress  of  his  study.  "We  have  found 
a notable  lack  of  coordination  between 
LEAA’s  central  office  in  Washington  and 
its  10  regional  offices,  and  between  the 
regional  offices  and  the  recipients  of  LEAA 
money,”  he  told  the  mayors. 

Approximately  200  of  the  agency’s 
850  jobs  will  be  eliminated  by  the  closing 
of  regional  outlets  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Denver. 


ANALYSIS  & COMMENTARY 
By  R.H.  WARD 

Confusion  and  uncertainty  reign  at  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion these  days,  the  rumor  mill  is  working 
overtime  and  the  staff  is  mired  in  what  is 
shaping  up  to  be  the  biggest  mess  the  Car- 
ter Administration  has  faced  to  date. 
Simply  put,  the  announcement  of  the  "dis- 
mantling" of  the  agency's  10  regional  of- 
fices is  viewed  by  many  as  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  LEAA. 

This  pessimistic  view  is  supported  by 
the  remarks  of  Attorney  General  Griffin 
Bell  and  Deputy  Attorney  General  Peter 
Flaherty  during  the  past  month.  Most 
insiders  do  agree  that  additional  changes 
are  imminent  - a fact  which,  in  and  of 
itself,  should  not  be  cause  for  alarm.  But, 
as  one  former  high-ranking  official  of 
LEAA  said,  “They  arc  in  complete  tur- 
moil at  Justice,  and  most  of  the  pro- 
posals for  reorganization  arc  based  on  gut- 
Icvel  reactions  rather  than  relevant  infor- 
mation. They’ve  already  bungled  the  job. 

A factor  which  probably  lies  at  thr 
heart  of  the  problem  is  the  inability  to 
recruit  an  administrator  for  an  agency 


Dallas,  Seattle,  San  Francisco  and  Kan- 
sas City,  Kansas.  But  Flaherty  promised 
that  there  would  be  no  layoffs,  noting 
that  some  employees  would  be  reassigned 
to  other  Federal  positions,  while  others 
would  be  absorbed  by  the  four  LEAA 
regional  audit  offices  in  Atlanta,  Sacra- 
mento, Denver  and  Chicago  which  will 
remain  in  operation. 

The  Deputy  Attorney  General  said  that 
shutting  down  the  regional  offices  would 
save  an  estimated  $3  million  annually  and 
noted  that  the  change  would  improve 
existing  services  provided  by  LEAA  by 
offering  more  direct  communications  be- 
tween LEAA  and  the  states  and  localities 
involved. 

According  to  informed  sources,  At- 
torney General  Griffin  B.  Bell  approved 
the  closings  after  being  informed  that  the 
action  would  not  conflict  with  recom- 
mendations of  Flaherty’s  task  force.  Bell 
has  contended  that  the  agency  expends  too 
much  of  its  resources  on  bureaucratic 
processes  and  too  little  on  projects  that 
have  proved  to  be  effective  in  controlling 
crime. 


with  such  an  uncertain  future.  According 
to  informed  sources,  more  than  a dozen 
individuals  have  already  turned  down  the 
top  spot.  The  current  Acting  Administra- 
tor, James  Gregg,  a holdover  from  the  Ford 
Administration,  has  apparently  lost  favor 
for  what  has  been  termed  his  support  of 
too  much  of  the  LEAA  program.  Gregg 
has  been  critical  of  many  aspect?  of  the 
agency,  but  this  is  apparently  not  enough 
for  the  hatchet  men  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

Compounding  matters  further  is  what 
New  York  Times  Columnist  William  Safire 
his  described  as  fierce  political  maneuver- 
ing within  the  Justice  Department.  Accord- 
ing to  Safire.  Attorney  General  Bell  is 
"obsessed"  with  his  possible  vulnerability 
to  civil  lawsuits  when  he  returns  to  private 
life.  Bell’s  concern  for  his  own  future  has 
created  a policy-making  "vacuum"  at  the 
Justice  Department,  Safire  said,  into  which 
an  ad  hoc  committee  put  together  by 
Vice  President  Mondale  has  rushed,  much 
to  the  Attorney  General’s  dismay. 

In  addition,  strong  consideration  is  be- 
ing given  to  converting  LEAA  block 
grant  funtis  to  a. special  revenue  sharing 


The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration came  under  fire  from  two 
fronts  last  month,  when  the  House  of 
Representatives  defeated  an  amendment 
which  would  have  raised  the  agency’s 
1978  appropriation  by  more  than  $100 
million  and  the  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
who  heads  a Justice  Department  task 
force  studying  LEAA,  charged  that  the 
agency  is  "inefficient  and  unresponsive 
to  local  needs." 

On  June  13,  the  House  turned  back 
an  amendment  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive Elizabeth  R.  Holtzman  (D-N.Y.)  that 
called  for  increasing  LEAA’s  bite  of  the 
Federal  budget  to  $704.5  million  from 
the  $600  million  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

During  debate  on  the  measure.  Holtz- 
man explained  that  she  offered  the  amend- 
ment “to  insure  that  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  has  sufficient 
funds  to  allow  state  and  local.governments 
to  develop  programs  that  will  fight  crime 
effectively.”  She  added  that  at  the  funding 
level  recommended  by  the  appropriations 
panel,  grants  to  states  and  localities  would 


formula  which  would  give  the  states  vir- 
tually total  autonomy  in  allocating  crime 
control  funds. 

Reorganization  Planned 

Among  the  proposals  apparently  being 
considered  is  a shift  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  from  its  present  semi-autonomous 
position  to  a "lesser  position"  directly  un- 
der Justice  Department  control.  The  crea- 
tion of  a National  Institute  of  Justice  is 
also  being  discussed,  and  this  agency  would 
include  civil  justice  research  in  addition 
to  criminal  justice  activities.  According  to 
Bell,  the  Institute  would  also  carry  on 
development  work  by  financing  some 
short-term  innovative  programs  based  on 
research.  Much  of  the  rhetoric,  though, 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  new  to  LEAA 
watchers.  "They’ve  been  saying  the  same 
things  about  LEAA  for  years,”  said  one 
official,  "when  the  real  need  is  for  a damn 
good  manager,  which  the  agency  just  hasn't 
had." 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Flaherty's 
speech  before  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  last  month  was  probably  the  most 
Continued  on  Page  6 


decrease  by  an  estimated  26  percent. 

Despite  Holtzman ‘s  warnings,  the  House 
passed  the  bill  (H.R  7556)  with  the 
original  $600  million  appropriation  by  a 
vote  of  353-42.  Later  in  the  month,  the 
Senate  passed  its  own  version  of  the  meas- 
ure, proposing  a $694.5  million  appropri- 
ation. An  LEAA  spokeswoman  noted  that 
the  matter  would  be  settled  in  a joint 
Senate-House  conference. 

In  a related  development,  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Peter  F.  Flaherty  told 
a plenary  session  of  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  that  continued  Federal  assis- 
tance for  criminal  justice  "is  essential.” 
but  that  LEAA’s  "performance  needs  to 
be  improved  sharply." 

In  his  speech  before  the  mayors,  who 
met  in  Tucson  on  June  14,  Flaherty  dis- 
closed some  of  the  preliminary  findings 
of  his  task  force’s  study,  which  he  called 
“one  of  the  [Justice)  Department's  top 
priorities  in  recent  months." 

"Some  successful  projects  have  been 
created  with  LEAA  grants  over  the  years.” 
he  said.  "But  the  agency's  budgets  have 
totaled  $6  billion  since  its  inception,  and 
wc  do  not  know  if  the  $6  billion  has  been 
a good  investment.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  money  has  been  effectively 
spent." 

The  Deputy  Attorney  General  noted 
that  his  task  force  found  "a  notable  lack 
of  coordination"  between  LEAA  and  its 
10  regional  offices  and  between  the 
regional  units  and  grant  recipients.  He 
further  charged  that  the  agency  has  failed 
to  establish  “proper  priorities”  for  the 
programs  that  it  funds. 

“The  agency  has  failed  to  evaluate  the 
worth  and  effectiveness  of  projects  proper- 
ly," he  explained.  "It  has  failed  to  establish 
a comprehensive  program  for  using  suc- 
cessful efforts  as  models  to  be  duplicated 
elsewhere." 

Flaherty  was  particularly  critical  of  the 
$60  million  a year  that  LEAA  expends  to 
support  criminal  justice  planning  agencies 
set  up  as  part  of  the  governor's  office  in 
each  state.  “I  am  skeptical  about  whether 
most  such  efforts  are  comprehensive  or 
even,  in  fact,  ‘planning,’  " he  said.  "Wc 
have  grave  doubts  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  should  directly  subsidize  a sizable 
part  of  the  governor’s  office  in  each  state." 

In  pointing  out  the  bureaucratic  nature 
of  LEAA,  Flaherty  noted  that  the  agency 
produces  "an  enormous  amount  of  paper- 
work" with  “little  practical  benefits." 
He  also  challenged  LEAA's  use  of  com- 
Continued  on  Page  5 


Regional  Office  Closings:  ‘Beginning  of  the 
End’  for  LEAA;  Justice  Dept,  in  Turmoil 
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Arson 

Investigation 

Seminar 


Audio  Cassette  Tape  Recordings  of  the 
Arson  Seminar,  held  in  New  York 
City,  January  31 -February  4,  1977 

I.  Welcome 

Dr.  Gerald  Lynch,  President 
John  Jay  College  of  Crim.  Just. 

Opening  of  the  Arson  Seminar 

Chief  in  Charge  of  the  Department 
Frank  Carruthers 
New  York  City  Fire  Department 

Types  of  Arsonists,  Motives,  Survey  of 
Arson  Law,  Criminal  Investigation 

Deputy  Chief  Fire  Marshall 
John  Barracato 

New  York  City  Fire  Department 
Interfacing  with  Field  Forces 

Professor  Charles  T.  Ryan,  Chairman 
Department  of  Fire  Science 
John  Jay  College  of  Crim.  Just. 

Price:  $10.00 

II.  Survey  of  the  Chemistry  of  Fire; 
Survey  of  the  Physics  of  Fire 

Gustave  E Bonadio 

Price:  $10.00 

III.  Combustion  Properties 
Of  Common  Fuels 

Steven  Koepfer 

John  Jay  College  of  Crim.  Just. 

Price:  $10.00 

IV.  Pyrolysis  and  Fire  Patterns 
Of  Structural  Fires 

Dr.  Peter  DeForest 

John  Jay  College  of  Crim.  Just. 

Price:  $10.00 

V.  Building  Construction 
Lt.  James  Keelan 

New  York  City  Fire  Department 

Insurance  Companies'  Role 
In  Arson  Investigation 
Price:  $10.00 

VI.  Investigation  of  Structural  Fires 

Fire  Marshall  John  Knox 

New  York  City  Fire  Department 

Price:  $10.00 

VII.  Capabilities  of  the  Forensic 
Science  Lab 

Sgt.  Michael  Yander 

New  York  City  Police  Department 

Price:  $10.00 

VIII.  Panel  Discussion 

Dr.  Peter  DeForest 
Deputy  Chief  John  Barracato 
Professor  Charles  T.  Ryan 

Price:  $10.00 

All  Eight  Sessions 
Price:  $65.00 


To  order  indicate  the  tape  or  tapes 
desired,  and  compute  the  total  price. 
Please  include  your  name,  address, 
city,  state,  zip  code,  and  the  agency 
or  institution  with  which  you  are 
affiliated. 

Mail  order  to  Office  of  Instruction- 
al Services,  John  Jay  College  of  Crim- 
inal Justice,  445  West  59th  Street, 
New  York.  New  York  10019. 
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Seaborn  Takes  Command  of  S.C.H.P.; 
Thompson  Named  Director  Emeritus 

Major  William  J.  Seaborn  assumed 
command  of  the  South  Carolina  Highway 
Patrol  this  month,  succeeding  Colonel 
P.  Frank  Thompson,  who  retired  on  June 
30  after  21  years  as  the  patrol's  com- 
manding officer. 

Seaborn,  59,  had  been  serving  as  assis- 
tant director  of  the  South  Carolina  High- 
way Department's  law  enforcement  divi- 
sion. As  patrol  commander,  he  will  also 
head  that  related  agency. 

Ironically,  both  Seaborn  and  Thomp- 
son joined  the  patrol  on  the  same  day, 
July  15,  1941.  Chief  Highway  Com- 

missioner Paul  W.  Cobb  praised  the  colonel 
for  his  many  years  of  service  and  noted 
that  he  was  considered  by  many  to  be 
"the  father  of  the  patrol." 

Seaborn  said  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  improve  on  Thompson's  leadership  of 
the  747-member  force,  noting  that  the 
colonel  was  leaving  him  “the  very  finest 
highway  patrol.  . . one  that  is  recognized 
nationwide." 

Upon  learning  of  Thompson's  retire- 
ment, the  South  Carolina  General  Assem- 
bly adopted  a resolution  commending  him 
for  "the  .outstanding  service  he  has  ren- 
dered during  his  years  with  the  patrol," 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  direc- 
tor emeritus  of  the  law  enforcement  divi- 
sion. 

Boston  P.D.  Ponders  Stricter  Rules 
For  Special  Police  Officers 

Boston  Police  Commissioner  Joseph  M. 
Jordan  recently  proposed  the  imposi- 
tion *'f  stricter  qualification,  conduct  and 
dress  standards  for  the  city’s  977  depart- 
ment-licensed special  police  officers. 

One  aspect  of  Jordan's  proposal,  which 
was  examined  at  a June  22  hearing,  would 
require  that  the  special  police  officers  pass 
a written  examination,  read  and  write 
English,  display  a pre-determined  physical 
and  mental  aptitude,  be  of  good  moral 
character,  and  possess  no  felony  convic- 
tions. 

Other  recommendations  would  man- 
date that  the  security  personnel  wear 
a designated  uniform  which  is  clearly 
distinguishable  from  that  worn  by  regular 
Boston  police  officers,  and  that  the  guards 
pass  a competency  test  in  the  handling 
of  a revolver  at  the  department's  range. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  a special 
police  officer  would  be  allowed  to  dis- 
charge his  weapon  only  in  self  defense, 
in  defense  of  another  person  in  danger 
of  death  or  great  bodily  harm,  or  in  order 
to  apprehend  a fleeing  felon  who  has  in- 
flicted or  threatens  to  inflict  deadly  force 


upon  a victim.  The  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment’s Internal  Affairs  Division  would 
be  responsible  for  investigating  any  sus- 
pected dereliction  of  duty  by  the  special 
cops. 

According  to  a department  spokesman, 
the  police  have  received  complaints  against 
several  special  officers,  alleging  acts  of  mis- 
conduct or  instances  where  the  guards 
were  mistaken  for  regular  officers.  The 
special  police  officers  are  licensed  by  the 
department,  and  they  do  have  the  powers 
of  arrest. 

Security  Group  Announces  Changes 
In  Top  Administrative  Posts 

The  American  Society  for  Industrial  Se- 
curity (ASIS),  an  organization  of  profes- 
sional security  managers,  recently  an- 
nounced several  changes  in  its  hierarchy, 
including  the  election  of  seven  new  mem- 
bers to  its  Board  of  Directors  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a search  committee  to  recom- 
mend a new  headquarters  director. 

ASIS  President  Wayne  L.  Hall  said  last 
month  that  Albert  S.  Davis,  Salvatore  Gallo 
Jr.,  Edward  G.  Goulart,  Arthur  A.  Kings- 
bury, Marilyn  McNichol,  Don  W.  Walker 
and'John  G Wilkinson  Jr.  had  been  elected 
to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  which 
controls  and  manages  the  society's  business 
and  affairs.  The  new  directors,  who  repre- 
sent one-third  of  the  entire  board,  will  be- 
gin their  three-year  terms  on  January  1, 
1978. 

Meanwhile,  the  current  Board  of  Direc- 
tors recently  named  E.  J Criscouli  Jr.  to 
head  a search  committee  which  will  recom- 
mend a new  ASIS  headquarters  director, 
Criscouli,  a former  security  manager  for 
General  Electric’s  Space  Division,  served  on 
the  ASIS  Board  of  Directors  from  1965  to 
1976,  holding  the  offices  of  treasurer,  first 
vice  president,  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board. 

In  a related  development,  O.  Perry 
Norton,  who  has  served  as  the  society's 
executive  director  since  1972,  recently  ac- 
cepted the  overall  responsibility  for  all 
ASIS  research  and  development  programs. 
The  new  post  was  created  to  handle  such 
projects  as  the  ASIS  Professional  Certifica- 
tion Program,  which  sets  certain  universal 
criteria  in  standards  for  professional  secur- 
ity personnel. 

Pomrenke  To  Direct  Louisville's 
Southern  Police  Institute 

The  search  for  a new  director  of  the 
University  of  Louisville's  Southern  Police 
Institute  ended  on  June  20  when  Norman 
Pomrenke,  former  assistant  city  manager  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  was  named  to  the 
vacant  post. 

Pomrenke,  whose  appointment  became 


effective  July  1 , assumes  the  duties  former- 
ly handled  by  John  C.  Klotter,  who  is  also 
dean  of  the  university's  School  of  Police 
Administration.  Klotter  will  retain  the 
deanship  of  the  school,  while  Pomrenke 
will  join  the  school’s  faculty  as  an  assistant 
professor  of  police  science  and  administra- 
tion. * 

During  his  three-year  tenure  in  Winston- 
Salem,  which  began  in  1974,  Pomrenke 
was  responsible  for  the  city's  public  safety 
effort,  which  combined  under  a single  ad- 
ministrator both  the  police  and  fire  func- 
tions. He  had  previously  served  as  a major 
with  the  Baltimore  Police  Department  and 
as  a faculty  member  at  North  Carolina  Uni- 
versity and  at  Florida  State  University. 

The  School  of  Police  Administration  in- 
cludes the  National  Crime  Prevention  Insti- 
tute and  a degree  programs  division  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Southern  Police  Institute. 
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NILECJ  Under  Scrutiny  at 
House  Subcommittee  Hearings 


Boston  Shows  Record  Crime  Dip; 
Police-Citizen  Efforts  Praised 


Two  House  subcommittees  are  conduct- 
ing a series  of  joint  hearings  which  will 
examine  the  Federal  role  in  criminal 
justice  and  crime  research,  focusing  on 
LEAA’s  research  branch,  the  National 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice. 

Sponsored  by  the  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Subcommittee  on  Domestic  and  In- 
ternational Scientific  Planning,  Analysis 
and  Cooperation,  and  the  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Crime,  the  hearings 
will  discuss  a National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences study  which  recommends  that  the 
Institute  be  removed  from  LEAA  and  re- 
constituted as  an  independent  agency 
within  the  Justice  Department. 

Other  questions  that  will  be  considered 
by  both  practitioners  and  researchers  at  the 
hearings  concern  the  need  for  and  de- 
sirability of  Federal  involvement  in  crim- 
inal justice  research,  the  criteria  needed  for 
quality  criminal  justice  research  and  the 
effectiveness  of  specific  Institute  studies. 

In  addition,  Justice  Department  wit- 
nesses will  be  called  to  explain  the  Cat- 
ter  Administration’s  position  on  research 
in  the  criminal  justice  sector. 

Rep.  James  H Scheuer  (D-New  York), 
who  chairs  the  scientific  planning  sub- 
committee, noted  that  the  hearings  repre- 
sent the  “first  comprehensive  look"  at 
the  Institute,  which  was  formed  in  1968 
by  a Scheuer-sponsored  amendment  to  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act. 

“While  the  concept  of  the  Institute  is 
sound,  I believe  there  have  been  adminis- 


trative problems  which  have  prevented 
researchers  from  doing  as  effective  a job 
as  should  be  done,”  Scheuer  said.  "We 
shall  be  examining  these  problems  with 
an  eye  toward  making  the  Institute  a more 
effective  weapon  in  the  war  against  crime.” 

Scheuer’s  counterpart  on  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Crime.  Rep  John 
Conyers  (D-Michigan),  implied  that  he 
is  disappointed  with  the  Institute's  "con- 
tributions to  our  knowledge  of  crime 
prevention"  and  its  development  of  im- 
proved criminal  justice  methodology. 
"Considering  the  amount  of  financial  sup- 
port that  the  Institute  has  received,  that 
contribution  is  minimal,”  he  said. 

"Numerous  studies  and  evaluations 
which  will  be  examined  during  our  joint 
hearings  have  uncoved  problems  within 
the  Institute,"  Conyers  declared.  “Since 
Attorney  General  Bell  is  currently  consid- 
ering major  changes  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment’s criminal  research  program,  this  is 
an  appropriate  time  for  our  hearings. 

I expect  that  our  efforts  will  lend  Con- 
gressional direction  to  the  Administration 
in  its  consideration  of  a new  structure  for 
the  Institute." 

Featured  witnesses  at  the  hearings, 
which  began  on  June  22  and  will  con- 
clude on  July  13,  include  Acting  LEAA 
Administrator  James  Gregg,  former  Insti- 
tute Director  Gerald  M.  Caplan,  Professor 
Stanton  Wheeler  of  Yale  University,  for- 
mer Assistant  Attorney  General  Richard 
Thornburgh,  and  Dr.  Lee  P.  Brown,  who 
directs  Portland,  Oregon’s  Department 
of  Justice  Services. 


Supreme  Court 
flP  iirirfe  On 


Inmate  Unions 

The  Supreme  Court  has  dealt  a crushing 
blow  to  the  inmate  unionization  move- 
ment, in  a recent  ruling  stating  that  prison 
officials  may  prohibit  prisoners  from  or- 
ganizing and  participating  in  inmate  labor 
unions. 

Although  the  Court’s  7-2  decision  did 
not  state  whether  the  authorities  may  bar 
mere  membership  in  a union,  it  did  make 
clear  that  prison  officials  are  entitled  to 
prohibit  active  participatory  membership. 

The  Court’s  opinion,  written  by  Justice 
William  H.  Rehnquist,  stated  that  the 
ruling  was  based  on  the  necessity  of  allow- 
ing prison  authorities  to  take  “reasonable 
steps”  to  maintain  order  and  security  in 
their  institutions. 

"The  case  of  a prisoners'  union,  where 
the  focus  is  on  the  presentation  of  grie- 
vances to,  and  encouragement  of  adversary 
relations  with,  institution  officials  surely 
would  rank  high  on  anyone's  list  of  poten- 
tial trouble  spots,”  the  Court  said. 

Justices  Thurgood  Marshall  and  William 
J.  Brennan  Jr.  took  an  opposing  view  of 
the  North  Carolina  case,  accusing  the  Court 
of  taking  “a  giant  step  backwards”  toward 
the  “discredited”  views  of  the  past  that  an 
inmate  is  a “slave  of  the  state"  and  that 
the  judiciary  should  not  interfere  with 
penal  institutions. 

• In  their  minority  opinion,  the  dissenting 
Justices  conceded  that  inmate  unionization 
might  involve  certain  risks,  but  they  added, 


"The  central  lesson  of  over  a half-century 
of  First  Amendment  adjudication  is  that 
freedom  is  sometimes  a hazardous  enter- 
prise, and  that  the  Constitution  requires 
the  state  to  bear  certain  risks  to  preserve 
our  liberty.” 


Boston's  serious  crime  rate  dropped  a 
record  22  percent  for  the  first  five  months 
of  1977  - the  largest  decline  since  the 
city’s  police  began  keeping  computerized 
uniform  crime  reports  - according  to  a 
recent  announcement  by  the  Boston 
Police. 

Violent  crimes  including  murder,  rape, 
robbery  and  aggravated  assault  decreased 
14  percent,  while  the'  property  crimes 
of  breaking  and  entering,  larceny  and  auto 
theft  were  down  by  24  percent,  a depart- 
ment spokesman  said. 

A breakdown  of  serious  crimes  com- 
mitted in  Boston  from  January  through 
May  revealed  that  murder  dropped  45 
percent,  rape  declined  by  9 percent, 
robbery  decreased  16  percent,  aggravated 
assault  was  down  10  percent,  breaking  and 
entering  dropped  28  percent,  larceny  de- 
clined by  17  percent  and  auto  thefts  were 
off  by  27  percent. 

Police  Commissioner  Joseph  M.  Jordan 
praised  the  overall  decrease,  calling  it 
proof  that  citizen-police  cooperation  could 
have  a positive  effect  on  curbing  crime. 

"A  lot  of  people  in  our  urban  areas 
are  talking  about  doing  something  about 
crime,  but  in  Boston  wc  arc  acting,"  he 
said.  “Wc  have  good  citizen  cooperation. 
People  call  91 1 when  they  see  something 
suspicious.  More  people  care  about  their 
neighborhoods.  Community  patrols  have 
been  formed.  People  arc  assisting  the 
police." 

Jordan  outlined  some  of  the  measures 
that  his  department  has  implemented 
which  he  said  arc  "having  an  effect"  on 
the  crime  rate.  "We  field  more  cars,  more 
foot  beats,  more  motorcycles,  and  more 
mounted  patrols,”  he  noted. 

“We  have  become  more  efficient  and 
more  responsive  to  the  demands  of  citi- 
zens,” Jordan  added.  “We  answer  more 
than  3,000  calls  to  911  each  day  with  an 
average  response  time  of  seven  minutes 
for  emergency  calls  and  nine  minutes  for 
all  calls.” 

Police  figures  showed  that  the  crime 
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drop  was  the  largest  in  East  Boston  where 
serious  offenses  fell  by  36  percent,  while 
the  second  largest  decrease  was  experi- 
enced in  the  South  End  where  crime 
dropped  34  percent  for  the  five  month 
period. 


Identification 


nounccd  the  implementation  of  a team 
policing  format  in  the  Charlestown  section 
of  the  city,  a move  which  he  hoped  would 
be  "a  positive  step  in  controlling  crime 
and  providing  police-related  services  in 
certain  communities." 

Two  18-member  teams,  each  opera- 
ting under  a single  supervisor  and  including 
two  detectives,  will  be  responsible  for  all  ^ 
calls  and  police  services  within  their  dcsig- 
nated  areas.  According  to  the  Boston  ^ 
Police  Department,  the  program  will 
attempt  to  address  four  primary  objectives 

• Improve  police  responsiveness  to 
particular  neighborhood  needs; 

• Reduce  the  number  of  911  emer- 
gency response  requests  which  are  re- 
peat problems; 

• Heighten  the  police  officer’s  level 
of  job  satisfaction  with  field  patrol  work; 

• Enhance  the  ability  of  police  to  deal 
effectively  with  minor  criminal  matters 
at  the  neighborhood  level. 

Jordan  noted  that  since  team  personnel 
will  remain  the  same  from  day  to  day, 
"The  officers  will  become  more  familiar 
with  the  residents’  problems  and  the 
community  will  in  turn  become  acquainted 
with  all  of  the  officers  on  a one-to-one 
basis.” 

The  Commissioner  went  on  to  empha- 
size, however,  that  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  team  policing  concept  would  be 
determined  by  several  factors. 

“The  community  must  accept  the 
officers  as  individuals  who  arc  there  to 
aid  them  and  must  be  willing  to  support 
them,”  Jordan  observed.  "Additionally, 
the  team  members  must  exercise  initia- 
tive. judgment  and  discretion  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  responsibilities  and  in 
their  interaction  with  the  community." 


NY  Cops  Sue  to  Win  Immunity 
In  Shooting  Case  Testimony 


In  a 7 to  2 decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  last  month  that  a prosecutor  may 
inform  a jury  that  an  eyewitness  had 
identified  the  defendant  as  the  perpetra- 
tor, even  in  cases  where  the  initial  identi- 
fication was  obtained  by  police  in  a some- 
what unorthodox  manner 

The  ruling  came  in  a Connecticut 
drug  case  in  which  police  showed  a wit- 
ness a single  photograph  of  one  person 
and  asked  if  the  suspect  had  committed 
the  crime,  rather  than  providing  a line-up 
or  some  other  type  of  multiple-choice 
identification  procedure. 

Justice  Harry  A.  Blackmun  wrote  the 
Court’s  opinion,  stating  that  the  pro- 
cedure used  does  not  in  itself  make  evi- 
dence concerning  the  identification  in- 
admissible, even  though  the  procedure 
may  be  “suggestive"  and  “unnecessary,” 
such  as  in  instances  where  there  might  have 
been  an  ample  opportunity  to  conduct  a 
line-up,  for  example. 

The  Court  explained  that  the  test  of 
admissibility  is  the  "reliability  of  the 
identification,  which  istto  be  determined 
Continued  on  Page  9 


A court  battle  is  developing  in  New 
York  State  over  whether  a district  attorney 
can  deny  immunity  to  police  officers  who 
are  requested  to  testify  in  cases  involving 
defendants  shot  by  police. 

Last  December,  New  York  City  detec- 
tive Benjamin  Jacobson  almost  lost  the 
vision  in  his  left  eye  while  subduing  a sus- 
pected pursc-snatcher.  The  following 
March.  Christian  Agullcs,  a city  Transit 
Authority  patrolman,  was  shot  in  the  chest 
while  capturing  a man  suspected  of  threat- 
ening two  subway  riders  with  a gun. 

Both  defendants  were  shot  and  woun- 
ded by  the  policemen,  but  the  officers  re- 
fused to  testify  before  Manhattan  grand 
juries  that  were  considering  indictments 
of  the  suspects. 

In  their  separate  cases,  Agullcs  and 
Jacobson  demanded  immunity  from  prose- 
cution. However,  the  five  New  York  City 
district  attorneys  have  generally  requested 
police  officers  to  sign  waivers  of  immunity 
when  testifying  about  shooting  incidents 
since  1970  when  a state  law  was  enacted 
which  automatically  grants  immunity  to 
grand  jury  witnesses  unless  they  waive  that 
right. 

Despite  Agullcs’  refusal  to  testify,  the 


suspect  who  allegedly  shot  him  was  in- 
dicted last  month  for  attempted  murder. 
However,  charges  were  dropped  in  the  case 
of  the  man  accused  of  attacking  Jacobson 
after  the  detective  declined  to  be  a witness. 

As  a result  of  the  incidents  and  the  sub- 
sequent legal  wrangling,  Jacobson  and  the 
Detectives  Endowment  Association  recent- 
ly initiated  a court  action  in  State  Supreme 
Court  requesting  that  Manhattan  District 
Attorney  Robert  M.  Morgcnthau’s  police 
immunity  policy  be  declared  unconsti- 
tutional, and  a similar  suit  was  filed  on 
behalf  of  Angulles  by  the  Patrolmen’s 
Benevolent  Association  of  the  Transit 
Authority. 

Attorneys  for  both  unions  described 
the  actions  by  Agullcs  and  Jacobson  as 
unprecedented,  warning  that  more  officers 
might  take  similar  measures  that  could  lead 
to  dismissal  of  c^ses. 

"What  the  officers  are  afraid  of  is  that 
grand  jurors  might  have  20-20  hindsight 
and  say  they  shouldn’t  have  used  force 
and  subject  them  to  criminal  sanctions.” 
said  Richard  A.  Dienst,  counsel  for  the 
detectives'  union.  “They  are  being  stig- 
matized as  potential  defendants  when 
1 Continued  on  Page  6 
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CS-25  Correction  Promotion  Course 

(One  Volume) $10.00 

CS-31  Every-Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers ....  8.00 

CS-32  Police  Administration  & Supervision 8.00 

CS-18  Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume).  . 10.00 
CS-24  0 & Aon  Drug  Education 6.00 

C-1924  Adminstrative  Investigator 8.00 

C-24  Assistant  Attorney 8.00 

C-1697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women’s 

Prisons 8.00 

G1698  Assistant  Deputy  Warden 8.00 

G1103  Assistant  District  Attorney 8.00 

C-2269  Associate  Attorney 10.00 

C-56  Attorney 10.00 

C-57  Attorney  Trainee 8.00 

C-90  Border  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

C-1973  Border  Patrolman 6.00 

C-111  Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-95  Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 6.00 

C-2295  Building  Guard 6.00 

C-2260  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-2261  Campus  Security  Officer  I 8.00 

G1700  Campus  Security  Officer  II 8.00 

C-2081  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

G1701  Campus  Security  Specialist 8.00 

C-2264  Capital  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-121  Captain,  Police  Department 10.00 

C-1 173  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

G2120  Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

C-1 401  Chief  Investigator 10.00 

C-1 179  Chief  Marshal 10.00 

C-2148  Chief  of  Police 10.00 

C-1 181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 10.00 

G1185  Chief  Security  Officer 10.00 

C-1 203  Commissioner  of  Correction 10.00 

G1200  Commissioner  of  Police 10.00 

C-1 767  Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse 

Educational  Programs 10.00 

G165  Correction  Captain 10.00 

C-956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women)  ....  6.00 

C-1 66  Correction  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-1 21 9 Correction  Matron 6.00 

C-1 67  Correction  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-1 68  Correction  Officer  (Women) 6.00 

C-957  Correction  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

C-1 69  Correction  Sergeant 8.00 

C-958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men)  . . . 6.00 

C-958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women)  6.00 

C-959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist.  ......  8.00 

C-966  Court  Officer 6.00 

C-1 229  Criminal  Investigator 6.00 

C-969  Criminal  Law  Investigator $6.00 

C-1 77  Customs  Inspector 6.00 

C-1 61 1 Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal).  . . 6.00 

C-1 239  Deputy  Chief  Marshal 8.00 

C-2263  Deputy  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-1 900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10.00 

C-204  Deputy  Sheriff 6.00 

C-1 763  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons.  8.00 

C-1 620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 6.00 

G1762  Deputy  Warden 8.00 

C-1 247  Detective  Investigator 6.00 

C-1 260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 6.00 

C-1 405  Drug  Abuse  Technician 6.00 

C-251  Federal  Guard 6.00 

C-1 612  Federal  Protective  Officer 6.00 

C-1 285  Field  Investigator 6.00 

C-255  Fingerprint  Technician 6.00 

G258  Fireman  Examinations-AII  States 6.00 

C-281  Forest  Ranger 6.00 

C-304  Guard  Patrolman 6.00 

C-353  Hospital  Security  Officer 6.00 

C-337  Housing  Captain 1 0.00 

C-338  Housing  Guard 6.00 

C-340  Housing  Lieutenant 8.00 


G342  Housing  Patrolman 6.00 

C-344  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

G361  Identification  Clerk 6.00 

C-1 986  Identification  Officer 6.00 

C-2294  Identification  Specialist 8.00 

C-362  Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

C-364  Inspector 6.00 

C-370  Institution  Safety  Officer 6.00 

G377  Investigator 6.00 

C-378  Investigator-Inspector 6.00 

C-406  Jail  Guard 6.00 

C-1 329  Jail  Matron 6.00 

C-1 331  Jail  Training  Supervisor 8.00 

C-1 332  Jailer-Clerk 6.00 

C-1 341  Law  Assistant 8.00 

C-448  Law  Clerk 8.00 

C-442  Lieutenant,  Police  Department 8.00 

G1378  Narcotics  Security  Assistant 6.00 

C-2245  Paralegal  Aide 8.00 

C-1 688  Park  Patrolman 6.00 

C-574  Parole  Officer 6.00 

C-575  Patrolman  Examinations  - All  States 6.00 

C-576  Patrolman,  Police  Department 6.00 

C-1 972  Patrolman-Policewoman 8.00 

C-640  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

C-594  Police  Cadet 6.00 

C-639  Police  Clerk 6.00 

C-1 847  Police  Communications 

& Teletype  Operator 8.00 

C-2256  Police  Dispatcher 6.00 

C-1 939  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-1 755  Police  Officer, 

Nassau  County  Police  Dept.  (NCPD) 8.00 

C-1 739  Police  Officer, 

New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) 8.00 

C-1 741  Police  Officer, 

Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 8.00 

C-595  Police  Patrolman 6.00 

C-596  Police  Surgeon 10.00 

C-597  Police  Trainee 6.00 

C-598  Policewoman 6.00 

C-1  791  Principal  Investigator $8.00 

C-1 427  Principal  Probation  Officer 8.00 

C-2259  Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) . 10.00 

C-618  Prison  Guard 6.00 

C-1 981  Probation  Counselor 8.00 

C-980  Probation  Consultant 8.00 

C-2266  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-1 428  Probation  Employment  Officer 6.00 

C-981  Probation  Investigator 6.00 

C-619  Probation  Officer 6.00 

C-1 429  Probation  Officer  T rainee 6.00 


C-2262  Probation  Supervisor 8.00 

C-1 828  Probation  Supervisor  I 8.00 

C-1 829  Probation  Supervisor  II 8.00 

C-2315  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 6.00 

C-1 997  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 8.00 

C-665  Ranger,  U.S.Park  Service 6.00 

C-1 459  Safety  Security  Officer 6.00 

C-702  School  Crossing  Guard 6.00 

G1923  School  Guard 6.00 

C-1 999  Security  Guard 6.00 

C-1 467  Security  Officer 6.00 

C-996  Senior  Attorney 10.00 

C-2265  Senior  Campus  Security  Officer  8.00 

C-2070  Senior  Capital  Police  Officer  . 8.00 

C-1 665  Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-2038  Senior  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

C-2073  Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

C-1 987  Senior  Identification  Officer 8.00 

C-2119  Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 8.00 

C-1 010  Senior  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 020  Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

C-2298  Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator . . 8.00 

C-1 998  Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction)  ..  10.00 

C-725  Senior  Special  Officer 8.00 

C-732  Sergeant,  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority  ....  8.00 

C-733  Sergeant,  Police  Department 8.00 

C-794  Sheriff 6.00 

G1060  Special  Agent  FBI  8.00 

C-748  Special  Investigations  Inspector 6.00 

C-749  Special  Officer 6.00 

C-1 692  State  Policewoman 6.00 

C-757  State  Trooper 6.00 

C-1  744  Superintendent  of  Women’s  Prisons  ...  . 10.00 

C-1 703  Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-1  503  Supervising  Court  Officer 8.00 

C-1 666  Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-1 667  Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

C-2106  Supervising  Investigator 8.00 

C-2299  Supervising  Professional  Conduct 

Investigator 10.00 

C-1 766  Supervising  Special  Officer 8.00 

C-1 689  Traffic  and  Park  Officer 6.00 

C-819  Transit  Captain 10.00 

C-820  Transit  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-821  Transit  Patrolman 6.00 

C-822  Transit  Sergeant 8.00 

C-823  Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 6.00 

C-852  Uniformed  Court  Officer 6.00 

C-853  United  States  Marshal 6.00 

C-1 989  United  States  Park  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-894  Warden 10.00 

C-891  Watchman 6.00 


Each  BOOK  contains  hundreds  of  multiple-choice  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS,  and  NOTES  for  your  examination. 
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LEAA’s  2-Front  Problems: 
Funding  and  Study  Findings 


Continued  from  Page  1 
plex  forms  and  guidelines,  noting  that  the 
agency  "does  not  pay  adequate  attention 
to  the  problems  and  needs  of  local  offi- 
cials." 

"LEAA’s  staff  is  presently  800,"  he 
said.  "We  do  not  plan  to  follow  bureau- 
cracy’s usual  course  and  add  more  per- 
sonnel to  make  matters  worse.  We  seek 
an  agency  that  is  effective  and  stream- 
lined." 

Flaherty,  the  former  mayor  of  Pitts- 
burgh, argued  that  LEAA  has  spent  too 
much  of  its  appropriation  on  outside  con- 

Survey  Says  Alarms 
Prevented  86%  of 
Burglary  Attempts 

Burglar  alarms  effectively  prevented 
86  percent  of  a reported  5,154  burglary 
attempts  over  a 12-month  period  ending 
this  past  May,  according  to  an  informal 
survey  by  the  National  Burglar  & Fire 
Alarm  Association  (NBFAA). 

The  nationwide  sample,  based  on  forms 
completed  by  NBFAA  members  for  each 
burglary  or  attempted  burglary  of  their 
clients'  premises,  revealed  that  alarms 
were  triggered  in  96  percent  of  the  break- 
ins  and  that  1,744  captures  were  made  as 
a result  of  the  warnings. 

In  a breakdown  of  the  types  of  bus- 
inesses where  burglary  attempts  were 
made,  the  survey  showed  that  6.17  percent 
were  auto  repair  and  sales  establishments; 
7.86  percent,  clothing  stores;  6.40  per- 
cent, drug  stores;  1.69  percent,  gas  sta- 
tions; 8.23  percent,  grocery  stores;  2.93 
percent,  jewelry  shops,  6.73  percent, 
liquor  stores;  4.60  percent,  offices;  6 54 
percent,  restaurants/bars;  6.67  percent, 
schools;  and  42.18,  other  types  of  estab- 
lishments. 

Statistics  on  the  location  of  attempted 
entries  showed  that  front  doors  were 
used  in  16.98  percent  of  the  incidents; 
rear  doors  in  17.33  percent;  roofs  in 
7.72  percent;  show  windows  in  14.59  per- 
cent; side  doors  in  3.40  percent;  windows 
in  24.29  percent,  while  11.62  percent  of 
the  burglars  used  other  access  points. 
Hold-ups  accounted  for  4.07  percent  of 
the  reported  incidents. 

Regarding  the  type  of  alarm,  the  poll 
said  that  1.28  of  the  premises  had  audio 
devices;  80.71  had  central  office  systems; 
3.75  percent  had  dialers;  10.40  percent  had 
local  alarms;  and  2.35  had  police  connect 
devices. 


sultants,  seminars,  conferences  and  travel 
expenses.  He  further  stated  that  "there 
have  been  apparent  conflicts  of  interest 
where  |LEAA]  advisory  committee  mem- 
bers became  paid  consultants  for  the 
committees  on  which  they  served,"  adding 
that  Attorney  General  Griffin  B Bell 
has  ordered  an  end  to  the  practice. 

Outlining  some  of  the  changes  that  his 
task  force  is  considering,  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  said  that  one  recom- 
mendation ’ under  review  is  to  convert 
most  of  the  LEAA  grant  funds  into  a form 
of  special  revenue  sharing 

"This  means  that  there  would  be  no 
more  separate  funding  categories  for 
block  planning  funds,  block  action  funds, 
or  block  correction  funds."  he  explained. 
"All  of  the  block  grant  money  would  be 
put  into  some  special  revenue  sharing  fund, 
and  payments  would  be  made  to  states 
and  localities  on  the  basis  of  revenue  shar- 
ing formulas." 

Flaherty  noted  that  the  only  major 
program  requirement  that  might  be  im- 
posed on  the  revenue  sharing  concept  “is 
that  an  appropriate  percentage  be  used 
for  court  and  corrections  projects."  He 
added  that  a related  recommendation  that 
is  being  considered  would  eliminate  re- 
quirements that  states  submit  plans  to  re- 
ceive funds. 

Acknowledging  that  tju.  ,->aior  aspects 
of  the  proposed  changes  would  itq"ire 
Congressional  approval,  Flaherty  said  the 
task  force  is  considering  the  possibility  of 
substantially  revising  the  National  Institute 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice. 
The  role  of  the  Institute,  which  serves  as 
the  research  arm  of  LEAA,  is  currently 
being  examined  in  ongoing  hearings  by 
two  House  subcommittees  (See  story  on 
page  3). 

According  to  Flaherty,  the  task  force 
is  looking  into  a proposal  that  would  re- 
quire development  and  demonstration 
funds  be  awarded  only  for  projects  that 
Institute  research  has  shown  to  have  "a 
high  probability  for  success." 

"The  research  programs  must  become 
more  practical  and  result-oriented,"  he 
noted.  "As  I have  said  repeatedly,  our 
goal  is  to  make  the  LEAA  program  more 
effective.  We  do  not  yet  know  what  our 
final  decisions  and  recommendations  will 
be." 


Correspondents  Wanted 
LEN  is  seeking  correspondents 
frem  selected  areas  of  the  country. 
For  details,  contact  the  Editor. 


BURDEN'S  BEAT 


By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


Computers,  Criminology  and  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute 

Computer  technology  is  having  an  increasingly  profound  effect  on  criminology. 
Vast  amounts  of  crime  data  have  been  amassed;  so  much,  in  fact,  that  it  seems  as 
much  of  a problem  to  disseminate  the  information  to  users  as  it  is  to  collect  it  in 
the  first  place 

Take  the  case  of  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute,  which  operates 
under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Police  Administration  of  the  University  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Founded  in  1971  to  train  police  officers  in  the  principles 
and  practices  of  crime  prevention,  NCPI  now  conducts,  as  one  of  its  primary  func- 
tions, a telephone  hotline  information  service  and  publishes  a complimentary  news- 
letter, also  known  as  Hodinc. 

According  to  Institute  Director  B.M  (Mac)  Gray,  the  demand  for  information 
services  has  forced  the  Institute  to  become  a kind  of  resource  center.  "Increasingly, 
our  graduates,  who  arc 'representatives  of  local,  state,  and  national  organizations 
as  well  as  private  industry  and  the  general  public,  look  to  us  for  information  scr 
vices.  Our  information  center  program  is  currently  expanding  at  the  rate  of  40  per- 
cent per  year." 

Hotline  is  sponsored  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  as 
is  the  Institute.  It  is  a two-way  communication  system:  people  interested  in  crime 
prevention  can  call  a toll  free  number  (800)  626-35SO  and  thesr  telephone  re- 
quests for  information  in  turn  determine  the  topics  which  will  be  covered  in  the 
monthly  newsletter. 

"By  selecting  topics  primarily  according  to  volume  of  requests  for  service, 
we  hope  both  to  anticipate  typical  information  requests,  and  to  share  timely 
knowledge  with  a much  larger  number  of  information  users  than  has  been  possi- 
ble in  the  past,"  Gray  said. 

The  summaries  published  in  Hotline  arc  intended  as  state-of-the-art  synopses 
of  current  crime  prevention  topics,  such  as  community  crime  reporting  programs 
(January  issue),  building  security  codes  (February),  rape  prevention  (March), 
state  crime  prevention  (April)  and  operation  identification  (May).  The  newsletter’s 
circulation  is  now  about  10,000,  with  readers  as  far  away  as  Thailand,  the  Nether- 
lands, England  and  Canada. 

Organized  topically,  some  of  the  information  "packages"  assume  grand  pro- 
portions. For  example,  the  Institute’s  File  on  statewide  crime  prevention  programs 
consists  of  a 300-pagc  draft  of  the  results  of  an  NCPI  survey  of  state  program 
methods  of  operation,  a copy  of  the  March  issue  of  "Community  Crime  Prevention 
Letter,"  a list  of  conference  attendees,  and  other  selected  documents  of  interest 
to  state  program  planners.  So  voluminous  is  this  file  that  the  Institute  finds  it 
necessary  to  charge  $5.00,  which  only  partially  offsets  the  costs  of  duplication  and 
mailing. 

With  crime  prevention,  as  with  so  many  other  branches  of  the  social  sciences, 
it  sometimes  seems  as  if  even  the  kitchen  sink  is  thrown  into  information  files. 
Because  of  the  rapidly  changing  nature  of  the  conditions  under  study,  there  is  of- 
ten no  time  for  the  Institute,  which  is  run  by  a four-person  team,  and  similar  rc- 
sorces  to  sift  through  and  sort  out  the  data  before  answering  a request  for  informa- 
tion. The  result  is  that  research  in  these  fields  can  be  a bit  like  jungle  exploration. 

This  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  usefulness  of  NCPI  and  similar  projects. 
Graduates  of  the  Institute  and  others  are  finding  that  NCPI  Hotline  gives  them 
up-to-date  data  on  all  phases  of  crime  prevention.  The  monthly  topical  digest 
not  only  provides  succinct  summaries  for  a general  audience  of  10,000,  but 
gives  specific  data  for  follow-through,  such  as  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of 
crime  prevention  organizations  - which  arc  legion,  as  anyone  who  has  done  even 
superficial  research  in  this  area  can  tell  you. 

In  a typical  month,  as  many  as  400  readers  write  in  for  information  packages. 
Resources  permitting,  NCPI  plans  to  start  or  acquire  several  additional  periodical 
publications  during  fiscal  1978. 

The  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute  can  be  reached  at  the  School  of  Police 
Administration,  University  of  Louisville,  Kentucky  Southern  Campus.  Louisville, 
Kentucky  40222. 

• • • 

Ordway  P.  Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd., 
Westwood  P.O.,  Washington  Township,  New  Jersey  07675. 
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Letters  to  Law  Enforcement  News 


To  the  Editor: 

An  article  in  the  May  17,  1977  issue  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  News  reported  on 
a speech  by  Montgomery  County,  Mary- 
land Police  Chief  Robert  diGrazia  which 
was  delivered  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Ed- 
ucator’s Association  of  New  York  State. 
The  article  stated  in  part  that  "The  Mont- 
gomery County  Chief  implied  that  the  in- 
flux of  Federal  money  has  served  to  lower 
the  quality  of  education  in  some  instances. 
‘Quick  curriculums  were  developed,  retired 
FBI  agents  were  selected  to  lead  the  pro- 
grams, instructors  were  generally  friends 
of  the  retired  FBI  agents,  and  the  Neander- 
thal System  was  perpetuated,  only  it  now 
had  the  stamp  of  approval  of  higher 


education.’  " 

If  Bob  was  quoted  accurately,  he  has, 
as  a consequence,  rendered  a grave  dis- 
service to  retired  FBI  agents  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  teaching  of  criminal  justice 
subjects  in  higher  education.  The  state- 
ment is  gratuitous  and  without  merit. 

Bob  knows  that  the  Bureau  has  been 
involved  in  police  training  for  many  years. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  in  a number  of  states 
it  was  the  main  organization  providing  any 
degree  of  professional  law  enforcement 
training  for  some  period  of  time.  Certain- 
ly, retired  agents  with  acceptable  creden- 
tials - academic  and  practitioner  - could 
and  should  be  used  advantageously  in  the 
academic  world. 


For  some  reason  or  other.  Bob  failed 
to  mention  that  retired  personnel  from 
agencies  other  than  the  FBI  are  also  in- 
volved in  criminal  justice  higher  education. 
To  single  out  the  FBI  person  in  this  way 
denigrates  the  Bureau  and  the  retired 
FBI  agent 

Would  that  Bob,  if  he  must,  direct  his 
broadsides  at  some  of  the  grievous  wrongs 
and  wrongdoers  which  arc  so  abundant 
in  our  society  and  which  should  merit  his 
serious  concern.  Unwarranted  and  un- 
justified sniping  does  not  serve  our  mutual 
interests. 

Sincerely. 

John  P.  Granficld 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


S.  Carolina  to  Train 
First  Women  Troopers 

At  least  seven  women  will  be  trained  as 
South  Carolina  state  troopers  to  test  the 
state’s  contention  that  females  cannot 
function  effectively  in  that  role,  accord- 
ing to  a recent  Justice  Department  an- 
nouncement. 

The  assignments  will  be  made  as  part  of 
an  agreement  filed  recently  in  Federal 
District  Court  in  Columbia,  as  an  interim 
step  in  a Federal  lawsuit  contending  that 
the  state  has  violated  sex  equality  clauses 
of  the  civil  rights  law  by  refusing  to  hire 
female  troopers. 

The  Justice  Department  noted  that 
financial  assistance  from  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  is  at 
stake  in  the  litigation. 
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PUBLIC  FORUM  BV  CHARLES  L.  BENKO 

Suppressing  White  Collar  Crime:  A Major  National  Concern 


White-collar  crimes  are  illegal  acts  characterized  by  guile,  deceit,  and  concealment, 
and  which  are  not  dependent  upon  the  applications  of  physical  force  or  violence  or 
threats  thereof.  The  public  very  seldom  reads  in  local  newspapers  about  the  violations 
that  arc  committed  by  white-collar  criminals,  but  they  feel  the  effects  by  paying  higher 
prices  for  their  basic  needs. 

To  illustrate:  consumer  fraud,  illegal  competition  and  deceptive  business  prac- 
tices cost  the  consumer  approximately  $21  billion  annually.  Counterfeit  products, 
price  fixing  and  business-related  tax  frauds  are  just  a few  examples  of  the  practices 
that  victimize  ethically-run  businesses  and  cause  the  consumer  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  needed  goods  or  services. 

There  have  been  arguments  among  various  segments  of  the  criminal  justice  commun- 
ity as  to  whether  certain  acts  committed  by  the  powerful  corporations  or  individuals  in 
our  society  arc  really  crimes  as  defined  by  law,  or  simply  recognized  illegal  activities, 
sanctioned  only  by  administrative  or  regulatory  agencies  without  any  court-administered 
punishments.  From  the  late  19th  century,  according  to  criminologist  Donald  J.  Newman, 
a major  legal  trend  has  been  the  development  of  administrative  or  regulatory  laws  de- 
signed to  control  commcrical  dealings  and  to  codify  industrial  obligations.  Deviations 
from  these  laws  form  the  basis  of  white-collar  crime.  This  would  indicate  that  our  society 
does  in  fact  believe  these  acts  are  in  violation  of  our  normative  values,  and  should  be 
punished.  Some  acts  have  been  dealt  with  as  criminal,  but  the  vast  majority  are  only 
controlled  by  administrative  or  regulatory  agencies. 

Violations  of  business  principles  arc  usually  part  of  a person’s  occupational  role  and 
usually  do  not  come  to  the  direct  attention  of  the  general  public  or  law  enforcement 
authorities.  This  stresses  a need  for  specialized  units  within  the  criminal  justice  system 
which  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  essay.  Another  reason  for  the  public's  inattentiveness 
to  this  type  of  crime  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  these  crimes  are  similar  to  “vic- 
timless” crimes  in  that  the  public  is  unaware  of  them,  unlikely  to  report  them,  or  cannot 
identify  that  a crime  was  in  fact  committed  against  them.  And  when  they  do  realize  that 
they  are  victims  of  a crime,  the  cost  of  taking  the  violator  to  court  is  not  practical  for  the 
average  citizen. 

I agree  with  Edward  H.  Sutherland’s  observation  that  a combination  of  two  abstract 
criteria  is  generally  regarded  as  necessary  to  define  crime,  namely,  a legal  description  of 
an  act  as  socially  injurious  and  legal  provisions  of  a penalty  for  the  act.  To  date,  many  of 
the  acts  committed  by  corporations  and/or  individuals  are  defined  in  our  codified  rules, 
but  arc  sanctioned  by  neither  the  appropriate  administrative  agencies  or  our  court  sys- 
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terns. 

There  are  probably  several  reasons  why  these  violations  are  not  specifically  enforced 
by  our  administrative  or  regulatory  agencies  and  why,  if  by  some  odd  coincidence  they 
are  enforced,  they  are  not  usually  sanctioned  beyond  a token  monetary  fine  that  does  not 
involve  the  criminal  justice  system.  Only  the  primary  reason  will  be  discussed  here. 

That  reason  concerns  the  characteristics  of  the  individuals  who  commit  these  crimes; 
they  do  not  fit  the  stereotypical  criminal  profile.  In  fact,  by  their  social  position  they  are 
the  antithesis  of  the  criminal  stereotype.  These  criminals  are  the  upper  class,  the  power 
elite,  the  ones  who  control  Federal,  state,  and  local  political  organizations.  These  people 
are  responsible  for  influencing  the  laws  in  our  society,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  law  that 
would  prevent  them  from  carrying  out  their  illegal  acts  against  the  general  public. 

What  can  the  criminal  justice  system,  and  in  particular  law  enforcement  agencies,  do 
to  alleviate  this  situation  and  to  halt  the  white-collar  criminal’s  deviant  acts?  First,  we 
must  arouse  public  opinion  by  educating  citizens  to  the  fact  that  these  types  of  crimes 
cost  them  more  than  all  other  crimes  committed  against  them.  This  aroused  public  could 
help  to  effect  the  passage  of  laws  that  could  be  used  by  law  enforcement  to  the  exclusion 
of  control  agencies.  These  laws  should  define  specific  crimes,  such  as  illegal  competition 
or  what  constitutes  deceptive  practices.  Each  law  should  also  prescribe  specific  penalties 
for  violation  of  the  code. 

Law  enforcement  agencies,  through  their  various  national,  state,  and  local  pro- 
fessional associations,  should  also  bring  pressure  on  governmental  officials  to  recognize 
and  enact  sanctions  against  these  white-collar  crimes. 

After  these  new  laws  have  been  passed  and  enforcement  has  been  taken  from  in- 
effective administrative  agencies,  who  should  investigate  these  complaints  and  enforce 
violations  of  ethical  business  practices?  The  logical  answer  is  to  establish  specially  trained 
investigative  units  at  both  the  Federal  and  state  levels.  At  the  Federal  level,  investigations 
would  involve  crimes  between  states.  At  the  state  level,  these  units  should  be  attached  to 
the  state  attorney’s  office  to  investigate  crimes  within  the  state. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  should  be  taken  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  local 
agencies  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Federal  and  state  agencies:  resources  are  greater,  the 
size  of  a local  agency  would  no  longer  be  a problem;  and  Federal  or  state  agencies  would 
be  less  subject  to  local  pressure  and  control. 

As  a police  administrator,  I know  this  will  probably  be  next  to  impossible  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  “respectable”  white-collar  criminal  controls  the  budgets  and  selection 
of  personnel  at  all  levels  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  Secondly,  local  criminal  justice 
agencies  will  resist  the  establishment  of  Federal  and  state  enforcement  agencies  due  to  the 
fact  of  professional  jealousies. 

I further  believe  that  this  type  of  criminal  is  undermining  our  present  system  of  law 
enforcement  inasmuch  as  lower  class  criminals  are  aware  of  this  type  of  activity  and 
toleration  of  it  may  further  enhance  the  amount  of  lower  class  crime.  Besides,  white- 
collar  crime  makes  a mockery  of  all  ethical  business  organizations  in  our  society. 

I know  this  is  a new  frontier  for  the  criminal  justice  system  to  enter,  but  this  we 
must  do  if  this  social  order  as  we  know  it  is  going  to  survive  for  another  200  years. 

• • • 

(Charles  L.  Benko  is  Chief  of  Police  of  Northampton  Township,  Ohio.) 


NY  Court  Battle  Brews  Over  Immunity 
For  Cops  Testifying  in  Shooting  Cases 


Continued  from  Page  3 

they’re  witnesses  like  any  other  person." 

Jacobson's  case  is  thought  to  be  the 
first  time  that  a police  officer  who  was  not 
suspected  of  an  unjustifiable  shooting  has 
refused  to  testify  before  a grand  jury.  The 
vice  president  of  the  detectives'  union, 
Dennis  Brennan,  said  that  Jacobson  raised 
the  issue  mainly  because  of  “threats”  from 
the  Manhattan  District  Attorney’s  Office. 

In  an  interview  with  a New  York  Times 
reporter,  Jacobson  charged  that  an  assis- 
tant district  attorney,  Myles  Malman,  had 
told  him  his  refusal  to  testify  could  lead 
to  a police  department  probe  into  his  con- 
duct. “The  D.A.'s  office  said,  ‘If  you  don’t 
sign,  you're  going  to  be  investigated,’  " the 
10-year  police  veteran  said.  “I  didn’t  sign 
because  I feel  I'm  entitled  to  the  same 
rights  as  a civilian." 

The  prosecutors  have  argued  that  they 
demand  waivers  so  that  officers  who  might 
have  unjustifiably  shot  a person  would 
not  escape  prosecution.  Morgenthau  noted 
that  he  had  a policy  of  also  requesting 
waivers  from  civilians  who  were  involved 
in  shooting  incidents,  even  if  they  main- 
tain that  it  was  self-defense. 

In  contrast,  Police  Commissioner 
Michael  J.  Codd  said  he  was  “disturbed" 
by  Morgenthau’s  immunity  policy  for 
police  officers.  “While  recognizing  that 
such  a request  might  be  justified  in  isolated 
instances,  to  do  so  in  every  case  would  be 
a disservice  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
department,"  he  noted. 


In  investigating  the  Jacobson  and 
Agulles  incidents,  the  police  department 
and  the  Transit  Authority  found  that  both 
officers  had  acted  properly  using  their  guns 
in  the  arrests. 

LEAA’s  Future:  Is 
The  End  in  Sight? 

Continued  from  Page  1 
critical  of  LEAA  to  date.  In  a speech  laced 
with  assurances  that  local  government 
must  be  assisted  and  have  a part  in  crime 
control  planning,  Flaherty  floated  a laun- 
dry list  of  “possibles,"  including  a cut- 
back in  LEAA  staff;  a cutback  on  seminars, 
conferences  and  travel;  no  more  separate 
categories  for  block  grant  funds  by  using 
special  revenue  sharing;  funding  only 
those  projects  that  Institute  research  has 
shown  have  a high  probability  for  success 
(something  the  last  three  administrations 
apparently  couldn’t  do);  a reduction  in 
the  use  of  consultants;  and,  by  implication, 
a reduction  in  local  criminal  justice  plan- 
ning efforts. 

Flaherty  closed  by  saying  “we  do  know 
that  crime  is  an  enormous  problem  in  this 
country,  and  the  Federal  Government  has 
a significant  role  to  play  in  helping  states 
and  localities."  It  all  sounds  reminiscent 
of  comments  made  by  previous  adminis- 
trations, only  now  the  promise  is  viewed 
by  many  as  a smoke  screen  to  cover  the 
inadequacies  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion. 


Part  II:  Forecasting  Law  Enforcement’s  Role  in  the  Year  2000 


This  is  the  conclusion  of  Antony 
Simpson’s  two-part  series  on  the  future 
of  American  policing. 

• • • 

The  most  ambitious  effort  yet  made  to 
forecast  future  trends  in  policing  in  this 
country  was  undertaken  by  Project  STAR, 
a collaborative  enterprise  sponsored  by 
four  states  (California,  Michigan,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Texas)  and  intended  to  present 
an  overview  of  present  and  future  trends 
in  the  entire  criminal  justice  system.  A 
major  concern  of  this  enterprise  was  to 
evaluate  the  implications  of  all  forecasts 
made  in  terms  of  the  future  training  needs 

BOOK  NOTES 
By  ANTONY  E.  SIMPSON 


of  agencies  connected  with  the  criminal 
justice  field  (California  1976). 

Project  STAR  resulted  in  a series  of 
forecasts  which  are  of  paramount  impor- 
tance as  indicators  which  ^re  based,  not 
just  on  expert  opinion  or  studies  of  organ- 
izational charateristics,  but  on  a wide 
spectrum  of  serial  and  demographic  data. 
Three  principal  techniques  were  used  to 
evaluate  future  trends;  these  included 
expert  opinion,  analysis  of  historical  trend 
data  and  linear  extrapolation  of  observed 
present  trends.  Forecasts  emerging  from 
the  application  of  these  long-range  tech- 
niques are  evaluated  and  modified  through 
a series  of  “constraints  and  limitations." 
These  include  critical  analysis  of  the  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  extrapolations 
made,  discussion  of  possible  conflict 
between  short-range  and  long-range  trends 
and  between  countertrends  and  analysis 
of  the  possible  reactions  to  existing  trends 
which  may  serve  to  inhibit  the  pace  of 
their  development. 

Ten  major  long-range  sociocultural 
trends  are  discussed  at  some  length  and 
analyzed  in  terms  of  their  future  impact 
on  policing:  population  growth  and  change, 
future  patterns  of  industrialization,  urban- 


ization, cultural  change,  increasing  scien- 
tific and  technological  capability,  further 
democratization  and  egalitarianism,  organi- 
zational change,  increasing  affluence,  pro- 
fessionalization and  automation. 

The  detailed  discussions  of  each  of 
these  ten  long-range  trends  which  arc 
included  in  this  account  generally  point 
in  the  same  direction.  Not  only  will  police 
systems  be  expected  to  cope  with  increas- 
ing difficulties  brought  about  by  the  re- 
actions of  those  sectors  of  the  population 
which  are  unable  to  find  a niche  in  the 
more  sophisticated  world  of  the  future,  but 
they  will  be  obliged  to  develop  much  more 
flexibility  in  their  dealing  with  rapidly 
changing  social  and  moral  values.  The  out- 
standing demands  of  the  future  which 
emerge  from  this  analysis  are  for  the  ability 
to  cope  with  rapid  social  change  and  every 
indication  is  given  that  increases  in  the 
quality  of  police  personnel  and  of  police 
organizational  structure  will  be  required 
if  law  enforcement  is  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  perform  its  social  roles  effective- 
ly- 

At  many  points  in  the  California  study, 
professionalization  of  police  is  recom- 
mended as  the  only  viable  solution  to  the 
difficulties  and  challenges  which  lie  ahead. 
In  particular,  this  approach  is  suggested 
as  the  only  way  in  which  the  police  can 
cope  with  the  greater  demands  which  can 
be  expected  to  be  made  upon  them  as 
intermediaries  between  those  who  support 
society’s  structure  and  those  who  feel 
slighted  by  it,  while  at  the  same  time 
changing  the  focus  of  their  operations 
to  respond  to  tfcie  service  aspects  of  their 
role  more  effectively.  The  Commission  is 
not  at  all  sanguine  about  the  challenges 
that  lie  ahead.  Many  of  the  trends  indicate 
that,  at  least  for  large  urban  agencies, 
these  challenges  are  likely  to  be  over- 
whelming. However,  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  police  professionalism  are  articulated 
clearly  as  representing  a philosophy  of 
policing  which  must  be  adopted  if  the 


Standards  Bureau  Issues  Guide 
To  Home  Burglar  Alarms 


The  Commerce  Department’s  Bureau  of 
Standards  recently  published  a pamphlet 
that  describes  a number  of  home  burglar 
alarm  systems  and  provides  information  re- 
garding the  purchase,  installation  and  use 
of  state-of-the-art  security  devices. 

Entitled  "Home  Security  Alarms;  What 
They  Are  and  How  They  Work,"  the  guide 
explains  the  purpose  of  the  various  com- 
ponents that  make  up  an  alarm  system  and 
outlines  the  types  of  commonly  available 
detectors,  including  switch  sensors,  pres- 
sure mats,  ultrasonic  motion  detectors,  and 
infrared  photoelectric  sensors. 

The  pamphlet  recommends  where  each 
type  of  sensor  should  be  installed  for  best 
protection,  explains  how  sensors  and 
"panic  buttons”  are  connected  to  the  con- 
trol unit,  tells  how  the  alarm  reports  an  in- 
trusion, and  offers  tips  on  cost,  quality, 
and  performance. 


Based  on  research  performed  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Standards  Laboratory  of 
NBS  and  sponsored  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice,  “Home  Security  Systems”  is  avail- 
able free  from:  the  Consumer  Information 
Center,  Department  676E,  Pueblo,  CO 
81009.  A companion  pamphlet,  “Home 
Security  Starts  at  Your  Door,”  is  available 
from  Department  592 E at  the  same  ad- 
dress. 


WHAT’S  ON  YOUR  MIND? 

Have  a comment  you’d  like  to 
make?  Law  Enforcement  News  invites 
its  readers  to  submit  commentaries  on 
any  subject  of  current  interest  to  the 
criminal  justice  community.  All  contri- 
butions should  be  sent  directly  to  the 
editor’s  attention. 


police  are  to  have  a substantial  chance  of 
meeting  their  social  goals. 

It  is  interesting  that,  at  this  point  in 
the  analysis,  professionalization  of  the 
police  is  discussed  as  part  of  a universal 
trend  which  will  manifest  itself  in  many 
occupational  groups  in  the  decades  to 
come.  Particular  reasons  why  profes- 
sionalism is  especially  important  for  the 
police  have  been  cited  above.  However,  the 
point  is  made  again  and  again  in  this 
study  that  the  arguments  for  police  profes- 
sionalism can  be  whittled  down  to  the 
single,  and  devastating,  point  that  this  is 
the  only  means  through  which  police 
organizations  can  achieve  the  flexibility 
they  need  to  emphasize  the  service  func- 
tion as  a means  of  fulfilling  the  broad 
specturm  of  their  social  roles  in  the  com- 
munites  and  social  structures  which  they 
are  intended  to  serve. 

One  point  commonly  made  in  the  lit- 
erature is  that  changes  in  police  structures 


and  objectives  cannot  be  considered  in 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  The  policies,  objectives 
and  accomplishments  of  the  courts  and  the 
corrections  system  will,  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past,  exert  a very  great  influence 
over  the  activities  of  the  police.  The 
present  interrelationship  between  the  vari- 
ous elements  within  the  criminal  justice 
system  has  been  widely  documented. 
The  most  recent  statement  of  the  desira- 
bility of  the  police,  corrections  and  the 
courts  working  together  to  create  a sys- 
tem which  could  serve  to  plan  and  to 
create  policy,  is  included  in  the  general 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals.  In  this,  entitled  A National  Strategy 
to  Reduce  Crime,  considerable  attention  is 
paid  to  the  need  for  establishing  agencies 
at  the  state  level  which  have  the  power 
and  the  capability  to  direct  policies  which 
Continued  on  Page  10 


New  Publications  from 
The  Criminal  Justice;  Center 

The  following  publications  are  now  available  *rom  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice 

Evidence  Technician  Program  Manual  # of  Copies 

By  Joseph  L.  Peterson  and  James  H.  Jones  $2.95 

This  manual  examines  the  role  of  police  officers  and  civilians  chargod  with  the  rasponsi 
bility  of  searching  crime  scones  for  physical  evidence  and  returning  It  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  The  authors  discuss  five  important  aspects  of  developing  an  effective  evidence 
technician  program,  including:  selection  and  training  of  personnel,  the  physical  resources  need- 
ed for  the  processing  of  crime  scenes,  optimal  organizational  structures,  effective  field  opera- 
tions, and  guidelines  for  developing  meaningful  evaluations.  (89  pp.) 

Guide  to  Library  Research  in  Public  Administration  # of  Copies 

By  Antony  E.  Simpson  $4.95 

This  book  was  especially  written  for  graduate  students,  undergraduates,  faculty  and 
organizationally-based  researchers,  engaged  In  research  in  public  administration.  It  includes 
material  likely  to  be  of  considerable  value  td  students  in  other  specialties  within  the  social 
sciences. 

The  major  sources  and  reference  tools  which  provide  access  to  the  literature  of  the  field 
are  cited  and  described  and  are  discussed  in  the  context  of  an  overall  library  search  strategy 
designed  to  solve  any  given  research  problem.  (210  pp.l 

Grants  and  Grantmanship  # of  Copies 

By  Robert  E Gaensslen  and  Allanna  Sullivan  $-75 

For  many  organizations,  seeking  external  funding  is  becoming  a matter  of  prime  con- 
cern. Because  of  the  present  economic  crunch,  the  programs  and  services  of  agencies  are  being 
cut  and  modified.  Therefore  "grantsmanship"  is  fast  becoming  a necessary  skill.  To  help  inform 
those  in  the  criminal  justice  field  of  the  intricacies  involved  in  acquiring  a grant,  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  at  John  Jay  College  has  reprinted  "Grants  and  Grantsmanship,"  a three-part 
series  published  in  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS  (16  pp.) 

Basic  Legal  Research  in  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  Library 

# of  Copies 

By  Antony  E.  Simpson  $1.50 

Written  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  John  Jay  College  student  body,  this  booklet 
presents  discussion  and  descriptions  of  selected  bibliographic  sources  appropriaje  for  legal  re- 
search involving  federal.  New  York  State  and  New  York  City  law.  Such  tools  as  citators,  digests 
and  encyclopedia  are  discussed  in  depth.  The  booklet  provides  a valuable  and  concise  introduc- 
tion to  legal  bibliography  and  standard  techniques  of  legal  research.  (42  pp.) 

Please  send  me  the  publications  checked  above.  Enclosed  is  my  payment  of  $ 

Name  

Address  — 

City State 

Zip  Code — 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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Current  Job  Openings  in  the  Criminal 


Assistant  Professor.  The  University  of  Alabama  in  Hunts- 
ville is  offering  a temporary  assistant  professorship  bc- 
</>  ginning  September,  1977,  with  the  possiblity  of  a tenure- 
25  track  appointment  after  one  year.  Duties  will  include 
^ undergraduate  teaching  in  an  interdisciplinary  program  in 
Z criminal  justice  administration  and  teaching  in  introduc- 
5 tory  and  advanced  undergraduate  courses  in  public 
{j  administration. 

Candidate  should  possess  a Ph.D.  in  criminal  justice, 
political  science  or  public  administration.  Commitment  to 
excellence  in  teaching,  willingness  to  counsel  students, 
ability  to  interact  with  diverse  community  and  university 
groups,  and  capabilities  in  curriculum  development  are 
essential. 

Send  resume,  transcripts,  and  three  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to:  Dr.  Carolyn  White,  Chairperson,  Political 
Science,  The  University  of  Alabama  in  Huntsville,  P.O. 
Box  1247,  Huntsville,  AL  35807.  The  deadline  for  filing 
applications  is  August  15,  1977. 

Giminal  Justice  Instructor.  Successful  candidate  will 
become  a teaching  member  of  the  criminal  justice  pro- 
gram at  Massachusetts’  Cape  Cod  Community  College 
Duties  include  providing  12  hours  of  seminars  in  crim- 
inal justice,  police-community  relations,  management 
and  administration,  and  related  subjects.  Candidate 
may  also  be  required  to  teach  in  the  school’s  Division  of 
Continuing  Education. 

Applicants  should  hold  a master’s  degree  in  criminal 
justice  or  a related  area  and  have  recent  experience  in 
law  cnforccment/criminal  justice  as  well  as  teaching 
experience. 

The  position  involves  related  responsibilities  such  as 
providing  assistance  to  the  departmental  chairperson  in 
program  development,  assisting  criminal  justice  students 
in  planning  their  academic  program,  soliciting  field 
experience  and  contractual  learning  opportunities  for 
students,  and  carrying  out  committee  and  special  assign- 
ments. Salary  will  be  commensurate  with  education  and 
experience,  ranging  from  $1 1,000  to  $12,500. 

Send  credentials,  resume  and  request  for  application 
to:  Mr.  W.  Brooks  Smith,  Chairperson,  Department  of 
Human  Services,  Cape  Cod  Community  College,  West 
Barnstable,  MA  02668.  Closing  date  is  July  15,  1977. 
Applicants  invited  for  interviews  will  not  be  reimbursed 
for  travel  expenses. 

Police  Science  Administration  Instructor.  Triton  College 
in  Illinois  is  seeking  a candidate  to  teach  in  its  associate 
degree  and  certificate  programs  in  police  science  admin- 
istration, corrections,  and  private  security.  Courses  of- 
fered range  from  criminal  investigation  to  juvenile  to 
juvenile  delinquency  problems. 

Requirements  include  a master's  degree  in  a law  en- 
forcement field  plus  a minimum  of  two  years  practical 
experience.  Some  teaching  experience  is  also  preferred. 
Base  salary  will  range  from  $12,800  to  $14,700,  con- 
tingent on  experience. 

Send  letter  of  application  to:  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Gaskin, 
Vice  President-Personnel,  Triton  College,  2000  Fifth 
Avenue,  River  Grove,  IL  60170. 

Correctional  Institution  Director.  Successful  candidate 
will  serve  as  chief  administrative  officer  of  Maryland’s 


Administration  of  Justice 
Faculty  Wanted 

Rockhurst  College,  Kansas  City’s  Jesuit  College,  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  a full-time  faculty  member 
in  administration  of  justice.  Qualifications:  law  de- 
gree or  doctoral  candidacy,  with  some  criminal  justice 
experience,  especially  police  work.  Responsibilities 
include  undergraduate  teaching,  possibly  some  gradu- 
ate teaching,  academic  advisement,  preparation  of 
short-course  and  symposia.  Salary:  competitive  for  a 
nine  month  appointment.  Consulting  with  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  is  highly  encouraged.  Teaching  ex- 
perience a must,  and  is  preferred  in  the  following 
areas:  police  community  relations,  criminal  process, 
police  organizational  behavior,  management.  Send 
resume  and  teaching  references  to:  Rev.  A.  James 
Blumeyer,  S.J.,  Dean,  Rockhurst  College,  5225 
Troost  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64110. 


Patuxent  Institution,  a 640-bed  facility  specializing  in 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  adult  offenders  with  behavioral 
disorders.  Institution  functions  include  psychiatric/psy- 
chological treatment  and  a comprehensive  pre-release 
program  u.ilizing  both  a Pre-Release  Center  and  a HaJf- 
Way  Housc 

The  current  salary  for  the  position  is  $32,300  and 
will  be  increased  as  of  July  1,  1977  to  $34,000  plus 
residence  and  a wide  range  of  employee  benefits. 

Interested  persons  should  apply,  in  writing,  no 
later  than  August  15,  1977  to-  Reverend  Marcus  G. 
Wood,  Patuxent  Institution,  Jessup,  MD  20794. 

Police  Officer.  J 'alias,  Texas  has  opened  this  position  for 
ongoing  recruitment.  Applicants  must  be  21-35  years 
old,  have  at  least  20/70  vision  in  both  eyes,  correctable 
to  20/20,  maintain  their  weight  in  proportion  to  their 
height,  and  not  be  color  blind. 

Other  qualifications  include  a minimum  education 
of  45  semester  hours  of  college  and  the  ability  to  pass 
physical  fitness  tests  and  other  testing  prior  to  a back- 
ground investigation.  Candidates  must  possess  no  physical 
condition  that  would  prevent  them  from  obtaining  life 
or  health  insurance  at  normal  rates.  Salary  will  range 
from  $985  to  $1,085  per  month  dependent  upon  educa- 
tional background. 

Interested  persons  should  contact:  Police  Personnel, 
2018  Main  Street,  Dallas,  TX  75201.  Telephone:  (214) 
748-9711  Extension  1374. 

Law  Enforcement  Instructor.  Howard  College  in  Big- 
spring, Texas  is  seeking  a candidate  to  teach  law  enforce- 
ment education  and  to  possibly  provide  off-campus 
instruction. 

Applicants  must  possess  a bachelor's  degree  in  law  en- 
forcement and  have  five  years  experience.  Salary  will  be 
commensurate  with  education  and  experience. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  John 
Massey,  Director  of  Law  Enforcement  Education,  Howard 
College,  Big  Spring.  TX  79720.  Telephone:  (915)  267- 
6311.  Applications  should  be  received  no  later  than 
September  1,  1977. 

Criminal  Justice  Department  Chairman.  Position  involves 
heading  a criminal  justice  department  with  approximately 
200  majors  in  an  innovative  three  campus  cooperative 
program  conducted  by  Kearney  State  College  in  Nebraska. 
Areas,  of  responsibility  will  include  working  with  curri- 
culum development,  financial  support  for  the  depart- 
ment, teaching  and  coordination  of  off-campus  programs. 

A Ph.D.  in  criminal  justice  or  a related  field  is  pre- 
ferred, but  a master’s  recipient  will  be  considered.  Admin- 
istrative, teaching  and  practical  experience  in  the  criminal 
justice  field  is  desired,  and  the  applicant  should  be  inter- 
ested primarily  in  a teaching  institution  at  the  under- 
graduate level.  Salary  is  negotiable. 

Apply  by  July  15,  1977  to:  Ronald  D.  Clark,  Dean, 
School  of  Natural  and  Social  Sciences,  Kearney  State 
College,  Keamey,  NB  68847. 

Oiminal  Justice  Social  Work.  An  individual  is  needed  to 
provide  tutoring,  note-taking  and  counseling  at  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  in  Rochester, 
New  York.  Other  responsibilities  include  participation 
in  special  projects  and  team  efforts. 

A master’s  degree  in  social  work  is  required  and 
experience  in  social  services  or  educational  support  ser- 
vices with  deaf  persons  is  preferred. 

To  apply,  send  resume  by  October  1,  1977  to: 
NTID  Personnel  Coordinator,  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology,  One  Lomb  Memorial  Drive,  Rochester, 
NY  14623. 

Faculty  Position.  Position  involves  teaching  a wide  variety 
of  criminal  justice  courses  at  Jackson  Community  College 
in  Michigan.  Teaching  assignments  will  be  primarily  in 
the  criminal  justice  core  and  law  enforcement  areas. 
Assignments  may  also  be  made  in  the  wide  range  of  in- 
service  and  pre-service  police  training  programs  sponsored 
by  the  school’s  Criminal  Justice  Department  throughout 
the  region. 

Applicants  should  hold  a master’s  degree  in  criminal 
justice  or  a closely  related  field  and  have  a minimum  of 
three  years  law  enforcement  experience.  Salary  range 
has  been  set  at  $12,824-$20,903. 

Submit  a letter  of  application  and  resume  by  August 


Justice  System 

1,  1977  to:  Wallace  M.  Ollila,  Dean,  Occupational  Educa- 
tion, Jackson  Community  College,  2111  Emmons  Road, 
Jackson,  MI  49201. 

Campus  Security  Division  Director.  The  Department  of 
Public  Safety  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  seeks  an 
Investigation  and  Crime  Prevention  Division  head.  The 
department  consists  of  23  sworn  and  10  civilian  per- 
sonnel. 

Candidate  must  have  a bachelor’s  degree  and  ex- 
perience or  training  in  police  supervision,  investigation 
and  crime  prevention.  Campus  police  experience  is  pre- 
ferred. Salary  will  range  between  $10,608  and  $12,454, 
depending  upon  candidate’s  experience  and  training. 

Apply  to;  Personnel  Director,  University  of  Arkansas, 
Fayetteville,  AR  72701. 

Assistant  Professor.  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Car- 
bondale  has  a teaching  position  available  in  its  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency,  and  Corrections. 
Successful  candidate  will  teach  law-related  courses  deal- 
ing with  criminal  law  and  police  powers,  legal  aspects 
in  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  correctional 
process. 

Other  duties  include  advising  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students,  participation  on  thesis  and  other  com- 
mittees and  contributing  substantially  toward  depart- 
mental research  efforts. 

A J.D.  is  preferred  with  from  one  to  six  years  of 
experience  in  the  area  of  criminal  prosecution,  criminal 
defense,  and/or  correctional  agency  work.  Applicant  must 
be  capable  of  bringing  the  realities  of  criminal  law  in 
action  to  the  classroom.  Effective  date  of  appointment 
will  preferably  be  August  16,  1977,  but  a January  1,  1978 
starting  date  will  be  considered. 

Contact:  Dr.  Nanci  K.  Wilson,  Chairperson,  Search 
Committee,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency, 
and  Corrections,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale, 
IL  62901.  Telephone:  (618)  453-5701.  Filing  deadline  is 
July  15,  1977. 

Coordinator  of  Research.  This  second  position  available 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  is  at  tenured 
professorial  rank.  The  individual  will  be  responsible  for 
coordination  of  grant  preparation  activities;  instruction  in 
the  areas  of  research,  statistics,  and  evaluation;  consulta- 
tion with  faculty  in  research  methodology  and  computer 
applications;  and  assist  in  the  management  of  grant 
funded  projects. 

Qualifications  include:  Ph  D.  in  psychology,  sociolo- 
gy, or  other  social  science-related  field  with  heavy  empha- 
sis on  criminological  research.  Experience  in  design  and 
implementation  of  original  research,  proposal  preparation, 
mangement  of  grant  funded  projects,  data  processing,  and 
teaching  statistics  and  research  at  college  level  is  pre- 
ferred. 

Apply  by  July  15,  1977  to:  Lawrence  A.  Bennett, 
Ph.D  Director,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delin- 
quency, and  Corrections,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  IL  62901. 

Instructor  in  Criminology.  Pembroke  State  University  in 
North  Carolina  is  seeking  an  individual  to  teach  in  its 
criminal  justice  program  and  to  participate  in  field  work 
supervision.  A Ph  D.  in  Sociology/Criminology  is  pre- 
ferred, but  an  ABD  will  be  considered.  Salary  will  be 
commensurate  with  qualifications.  Successful  candidate 
will  start  on  August  22,  1977. 

Submit  inquiries  or  application  information  by 
August  15,  1977  to:  Dr.  John  Rimberg,  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Sociology,  Pembroke  State  University, 
Pembroke,  NC  28372. 


JOB  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
If  your  department,  agency  or  educational 
institution  has  any  job  openings  in  the  crimi- 
nal justice  field,  we  will  announce  them  free 
of  charge  in  this  column.  This  includes  ad- 
ministrative and  teaching  openings,  civil  ser- 
vice testing  dates,  and  mid-level  notices  for 
local,  state  and  Federal  positions. 

Please  send  all  job  notices  to  Jon  A. 
Wicklund,  Law  Enforcement  News,  444  W. 
56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  1 0019. 
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AAPLE,  Chapter  by  Chapter:  Eastern  Missouri 


By  HUGO  J.  MASINI 


The  Eastern  Missouri  Chapter  of  the  American  Academy  for  Professional  Law 
Enforcement  was  formed  immediately  after  the  Law  Enforcement  Association  on  Pro- 
fessional Standards  merged  with  the  Academy  of  Police  Science  in  1974  to  create 
AAPLE.  Presently  working  out  of  offices  in  the  St.  Louis  Community  College  District  at 
Maramec,  the  chapter  has  been  very  active  in  the  development  of  a continuing  educa- 
tional forum  for  Academy  members  and  other  law  enforcement  professionals.  In  addition 
to  its  regular  monthly  meetings,  the  Eastern  Missouri  Chapter  recently  sponsored  a series 
of  two-day  seminars  in  the  St.  Louis  area  which  addressed  issues  important  to  both  law 
enforcement  personnel  and  the  communities  that  they  serve. 

One  of  the  most  recent  seminars,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  chapter  and  by  St.  Louis 
Community  College  at  Forest  Park,  was  aimed  at  police  executives  and  other  key  de- 
partment personnel.  Specifically,  the  seminar  was  designed  for  those  individuals  in  the 
agency  who  are  responsible  for  making  hiring  and  promotion  decisions  for  their  organi 
zation.  The  two-day  event  started  by  attempting  to  clearly  identify  the  factors  which 
cause  selection  problems  within  many  departments  and  concluded  by  giving  some  positive 
suggestions  on  how  to  maintain  a job-related,  valid,  and  culturally  fair  selection  process 
within  the  agency. 

The  seminar  on  selection  and  promotion  of  police  officers  was  held  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Lawrence  O'Leary.  Dr.  O’Leary,  an  industrial  psychologist  whose  career  has 
focused  almost  exclusively  on  the  development  of  job-related  selection  systems,  recently 
developed  selection  systems  for,  and  has  been  a consultant  to  the  Kansas  City  Police 
Department,  the  Rochester,  New  York  Police  Department,  the  St.  Louis  Fire  Depart- 
ment, the  St.  Louis  County  Police  Department,  and  the  Wellston,  Missouri  Police  De- 
partment. He  is  also  a consultant  to  the  St.  Louis  City  and  County  governments  as  well  as 
to  the  State  of  Missouri  on  matters  relating  to  selection  and  promotion. 

Although  the  seminars  are  intended  to  provide  both  a forum  for  chapter  members 
and  other  criminal  justice  professionals  in  the  area,  as  well  as  a relevant  educational 
experience  for  the  community,  students,  and  others  interested  in  problems  faced  by  the 
police,  they  also  help  to  achieve  two  other  very  important  and  interrelated  goals:  they 
provide  recognition  for  the  local  chapter  and  national  organization,  and  they  increase 
Academy  revenues  and  rely  on  sources  other  than  the  payment  of  dues. 

The  need  for  developing  mechanisms  that  assist  the  Academy  in  gaining  public 
recognition  is  crucial.  The  usefulness  and  power  of  the  media  in  helping  to  achieve 
the  professionalization  of  law  enforcement  - whether  through  the  press,  television, 
or  other  forms  of  electronic  communications  — was  demonstrated  by  Anthony  Schwartz 
during  the  Academy’s  recent  National  Symposium.  It  is  important  to  stress,  however,  that 
we  are  not  talking  about  a phony  public  relations  campaign  devoid  of  any  real  substance. 
We  are  speaking  about  keeping  the  public  informed  about  some  of  the  real  accomplish- 
ments made  by  the  local  chapters  and  about  the  relevance  of  these  accomplishments  to 
the  community. 

The  Eastern  Missouri  Chapter  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  direct  a great  deal  of 
media  attention  to  its  symposium  efforts  and  this  well  deserved  attention  has  enabled  the 
chapter  to  attract  more-than-capacity  crowds  to  its  events  and  to  achieve  a healthy  fiscal 
outlook. 

It  is  somewhat  obvious  to  those  involved  in  organizational  development  that  suffi- 
cient funds  to  implement  programs  will  always  be  a matter  of  concern.  At  the  present 
time,  the  vast  majority  of  Academy  revenue  comes  from  the  payment  of  membership 

Supreme  Court  Briefs 


Continued  from  Page  3 
by  the  "totality  of  the  circumstances."  Ac- 
cording to  the  ruling,  such  factors  as  the 
witness’s  opportunity  to  see  the  offender 
at  the  time  of  the  crime  and  the  degree 
-of  the  witness’s  attention  play  a part 
in  the  admissibility  of  an  identification. 

In  dissent,  Justices  Thurgood  Marshall 
and  William  J.  Brennan  declared  that  the 
use  of  a single  picture  or  a single  live  sus- 
pect is  a “grave  error”  because  it  suggests 
to  the  witness  that  the  suspect  must  be 
the  perpetrator.  "It  is  deeply  ingrained  in 
human  nature  to  agree  with  the  expressed 
opinions  of  others  - particularly  others 
who  should  be  more  knowledgeable  - 
when  making  a difficult  decision,”  the 
minority  opinion  stated. 

• • • 

Death  Penalty 

In  its  latest  death  penalty  ruling,  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  a capital  sentence 
that  was  imposed  on  a convicted  murderer 
under  a Florida  statute  which  was  not  in 
effect  when  the  murders  were  committed. 

The  murderer,  John  Dobbert  Jr.,  who 
was  convicted  of  killing  his  two  young 
children  in  1974,  argued  that  his  sentence 
violated  the  Constitution’s  ban  against 
“ex  post  factor”  laws  - laws  that  arc 
passed  after  the  fact,  making  a crime  out 
of  something  that  already  occurred,  or 
increasing  the  penalties  for  an  offense  that 


had  already  been  committed. 

In  an  opinion  written  by  Justice  William 
H.  Rehnquist,  the  Court  stated  that  the 
sentence  did  not  violate  the  ex  post  facto 
concept,  citing  an  earlier  Florida  capital 
punishment  law  which  had  been  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  the  murders.  The  opinion 
declared  that  the  old  statute  had  at  least 
given  Dobbert  “fair  warning"  that  the 
slayings  might  be  punishable  by  death, 
and  that  this  was  "sufficient  compliance” 
with  the  ex  post  facto  provision. 

Calling  the  6-3  ruling  a “clear  depar- 
ture" from  earlier  decisions,  dissenting 
Justices  John  Paul  Stevens,  William  J. 
Brennan  Jr.  and  Thurgood  Marshall 
emphasized  that,  because  the  old  state 
capital  punishment  law  was  ultimately 
declared  unconstitutional,  there  was  at 
the  time  of  the  killings  "no  constitutional 
procedure  for  imposing  the  death  penalty 
in  Florida." 

The  minority  opinion,  written  by  Jus- 
tice Stevens,  implied  that  the  ruling  would 
not  have  a wide  impact.  “I  assume  that  this 
case  will  ultimately  be  regarded  as  nothing 
more  than  an  archaic  gargoyle,”  Stevens 
said. 

• • • 

Don’t  miss  LEN’s  rundown  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  from  the  1976-77  session 
which  will  be  published  in  the  next  issue. 
The  comprehensive  outline  will  cover  the 
Court’s  numerous  criminal  decisions. 


dues,  but  we  arc  always  hopeful  of  attracting  outside  financial  resources.  The  Eastern 
Missouri  Chapter,  through  sound  symposium  planning  and  concerted  efforts  to  build  a 
favorable  public  image,  has  received  needed  outside  funds  and  remains  very  solvent.  This 
solvency,  in  turn,  results  in  an  increase  in  organizational  communication  and  symposium 
events  and  the  enhancement  of  chapter  activity. 

Since  its  inception  the  Eastern  Missouri  Chapter  has  continued  to  grow  and  to 
promote  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  American  Academy  for  Professional  Law  En- 
forcement in  a positive  and  professional  manner.  Erik  Dam,  along  with  his  duties  as 
chapter  President,  has  been  actively  involved  this  year  in  reviewing  the  Academy's  Consti- 
tution. At  the  Board  of  Directors  meeting  the  amendments  were  discussed  and  arc 
presently  under  review.  However,  because  some  of  the  proposed  changes  may  affect  the 
availability  of  AAPLE  membership  to  many  LEN  readers,  1 would  like  to  briefly  review 
two  of  the  most  significant  of  the  proposed  changes. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Academy  requires  that  any  practitioner  who  applies  for  an 
AAPLE  membership  have  at  least  three  years  of  law  enforcement  experience.  The  cons- 
titutional revision  committee  has  recommended  that  this  requirement  be  eliminated. 
Although  there  are  arguments  pro  and  con  on  the  subject,  the  basic  issue  seems  to  boil 
down  to  whether  or  not  it  is  relevant  to  require  an  otherwise  eligible  police  officer  to  gain 
three  years  experience  before  joining  AAPLE. 

When  the  addition  of  a provision  for  student  membership  is  raised,  a great  deal  of 
discussion  always  emanates.  For  many  members,  a provision  for  student  membership 
signifies  a relaxation  of  present  Academy  standards  and  perhaps  the  concern  that  the 
membership  will  become  too  interested  in  criminal  justice  areas  not  specifically  related  to 
law  enforcement.  For  others,  the  provision  for  student  membership  is  seen  as  a logical 
and  natural  concomitant  to  the  present  provision  for  the  membership  of  police  educators. 
Since  the  students  of  today  will  be  tomorrow’s  police  officers,  many  would  argue  that 
they  would  become  familiar  with  the  activities  and  goals  of  the  Academy. 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  review  all  suggested  amendments  and  make  their  recom- 
mendations at  the  October  1977  Board  of  Directors  meeting  in  Los  Angeles.  Since  the 
Academy’s  Constitution  can  only  be  amended  by  a majority  vote  of  the  membership,  any 
changes  will  probably  not  take  effect  until  January  1978.  During  this  period  of  review, 
we  certainly  look  forward  to  receiving  input  from  all  interested  individuals  - both 
members  and  non-members. 

• • • 

For  those  who  wish  further  information  about  the  Academy,  activities  or  member 
ship  requirements,  please  write  to  M.  Brian  Playfair,  Acting  Executive  Director,  444  West 
56th  Street  (Suite  2312),  New  York,  New  York  10019. 


THE 

TRUTH 

MACHINE 

Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
- quickly  and  accurately. 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
dedicated  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a 
person’s  voice  tones.  These  changes  arc  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II,  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation,  And,  truth  concerning  a specific 
issue  can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  arc  numerous:  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contract  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified  courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  nlh  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis. 


ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

Miniature  Recorders 
Night  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Telephone  Recorders 
Vehicle  Followers 
Weapons  Detectors 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Body  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip. 
Identification  Equip. 
De-Bug  350 

Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer 
Explosives  Detector 
Letter  Bomb  Detector 
Bomb  Blanket 
Countermeasure  Services 
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The  Police  Role  in  the  Year  2000 


International 
Criminal  Justice 
Seminar 


A five  part  seminar  dealing  with 
Comparative  Criminal  Justice  Systems 

Each  part  is  available  in  the  following 
formats: 

• 1”  ($40.00) 

■ /)"  ($30.00) 

• Va"  ($40.00) 

■ Audio  tapes  of  each  part, 

$1 5.00  each  (reel  or  cassette) 

■ Entire  set  - 1 " or  Va"  ($  180) 

VS"  ($130) 

Parti 

H.  V.D.  Hall  el  t,  Assistant 
Chief  Constable, 

Maidstone,  Kent 

"Police  Training  and  Recruiting  in 
Great  Britain"  - A brief  history  of 
the  British  system  of  policing;  des- 
cription of  the  training  of  British 
police  officers; 

40  min.,  b/w 

Part  II 

David  Powis,  Deputy  Assistant 
Commissioner,  Metropolitan  Police 
London,  England 

"Police-Community  Relations  in  Great 
Britain"  - A discussion  of  the  dif- 
ference between  police  risks  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  differences  in  attitudes  between 
British  and  American  Police  officers. 

50  min.,  b/w 

Part  III 

Lawrence  By  ford,  Chief  Constable 
Lincolnshire,  England 
Discussion  of  the  concept  of  British 
police  in  British  society  and  how  it 
differs  from  the  American; 

60  min.,  b/w 

Part  IV 

Sean  Sheehan,  Assistant  Commissioner 
Garda  Siochana,  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin 
"Role  of  the  Police  in  the  Republic  of 
Ireland”  - Brief  historical  background 
on  the  organization  and  formation  of 
the  Irish  Police  force;  how,  as  a Na- 
tional force,  it  differs  from  the  British 
and  American  departments; 

40  min.,  b/w 

Part  V 

Luclen  Durln,  Former  Deputy 
Director,  National  Police  College, 
Lyon,  France 

"The  Police  Systems  of  France"  — The 
organization  of  the  French  police 
system,  the  purposes  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  National  police  force; 

60  min.,  b/w 

To  order,  specify  which  parts  of  the 
seminar  you  desire.  Be  sure  to  indi- 
cate the  number  of  tapes,  format 
and  cost. 

Name 

Address  

City State Zip 

Tel.  No.  ( ) 

Return  this  completed  coupon  along 
with  check  and  yotlr  order  sheet  to: 
Criminal  Justice  Center 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019 
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will  determine  the  future  roles  of  the 

police,  as  well  as  other  units  within  the 

system: 

"No  one  agency  alone  has  been  given 
the  societal  responsibility  of  reducing 
crime.  Questions  of  major  policy  in  crim- 
inal justice  require  agreement  among 
police,  courts,  corrections,  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies.  The  Com- 
mission’s standards  on  criminal  justice 
planning,  criminal  justice  information 
systems,  and  criminal  justice  education 
present  avenues  for  reaching  agreement" 
(1975:79). 

Most  outside  observers  of  the  police 
draw  attention  to  the  folly  of  considering 
this  clement  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
in  isolation  from  corrections  and  the 
courts,  as  well  as  in  isolation  from  general 
social  trends.  The  recent,  and  influential 
commentaries  on  the  police  by  James  Q. 
Wilson  (1975)  and  Herman  Goldstein 
(1977)  both  make  the  point  that  influences 
stemming  from  the  outside  are  by  far  the 
most  important  determinants  of  policing. 
Wilson  is  particularly  critical  of  attempts 
by  the  police  to  change  the  nature  of 
their  role  and  notes  that  this  is  the  one 
thing  the  police  have  no  control  of.  It' is 
society  which  determines  what  the  police 
role  shall  be,  and  the  police  are  best  ad- 
vised to  limit  their  effbrts  to  discovering 
what  society  expects  of  them,  and  how 
they  can  best  meet  these  expectations 
(Wilson  1975).  In  this  sense,  increasing 
emphasis  on  the  service  function  can  best 
be  seen  as  reflecting  the  needs  and  wishes 
of  citizens,  rather  than  as  a way  in  which 
police  agencies  can  defuse  local  hostility 
and  criticisms  against  them. 

A recent  article  by  John  W.  McKay 
provides  an  excellent  example  of  this  sys- 
tems.approach  to  crime  control  in  general, 
and  the  function  of  the  police  in  particular. 

In  concentrating  on  the  importance  of 
crime  prevention  as  the  most  effective 
means  of  crime  control,  McKay  suggests 
that  reliance  on  any  one  public  agency  to 
solve  the  problem  is  unrealistic  and  in- 
effective. Of  the  many  possibilities  dis- 
cussed in  this  short  article,  the  cooperation 
of  a variety  of  agencies,  both  within  and 
without  the  criminal  justice  system,  is 
regarded  as  the  most  promising  single 
means  for  dealing  with  the  problem  (Mc- 
Kay 1976). 

Some  writers  have  taken  the  concept 
of  a total,  integrated  system  of  criminal 
justice  one  step  further  and  describe  agents 
of  this  system  as  specialists  in  a variety  of 
occupations.  Mathias  and  Stephens,  in  a 
1975  article  entitled  "Criminal  Justice  in 
the  21st  Century,"  suggest  that,  at  this 
stage,  police  agencies  as  such  will  no  longer 
exist.  They  foresee  a criminal  justice  sys- 
tem divided  into  seven  broad  areas:  crime 
causation,  criminal  law,  system-wide 
changes,  juvenile  delinquency,  law  en- 
forcement, courts  and  corrections.  Agents 
of  this  system  are  specialized  in  terms  of 
function,  rather  than  acting  as  employees 
of  a particular  agency,  and  are  charged 
with  undertaking  a variety  of  ‘human 
service'  responsibilities. 

There  seems  to  be  no  shortage  of  pre- 
dictions as  to  how  the  police  of  the  future 
arc  likely  to  develop,  and  what  problems 
they  are  likely  to  face.  One  problem  with 
many  projections  which  appear  in  the  liter- 
ature is  that,  unlike  those  of  Schlanitz 
(1976a  and  b),  Cooler  (1974),  Swank 
(1975)  and  California  (1976),  which  are 
at  least  based  on  data  which  are  both 
visible  and  quantifiable,  they  arc  diffi- 
cult to  evaluate  in  terms  of  the  likelihood 


of  their  occurrence.  There  is,  of  course, 
nothing  unreasonable  about  making  predic- 
tions based  on  informed  opinion  and  one’s 
personal  evaluation  of  the  future  impor- 
tance of  current  trends  - indeed,  some 
predictions  made  in  this  way  will  doubtless 
prove  at  least  as  accurate  as  those  based 
on  hard  data.  However,  it  is  frequently 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  those 
projections  of  this  kind  which  represent 
opinions  based  on  theoretical  evaluation 
of  observed  trends,  and  those  which  re- 
present the  optimism,  or  pessimism,  of  the 
writer's  Weltanschauung.  The  additional  re- 
ports which  are  considered  in  the  remain- 
der of  this  section  should  be  evaluated  with 
these  comments  in  mind. 

The  point  that  further  centralization 
and  integration  of  police  agencies  in  the 
U S.  is  a likely  development  is  discussed 
by  Berkley  (1970).  The  focus  of  this 
discussion  is  to  make  the  point  that  cen- 
tralization must  be  considered  as  a world- 
wide phenomenon  in  policing  and  the  au- 
thor discusses  this  trend  in  countries  in 
Western  Europe  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Free  World.  Although  the  discussion  is 
given  largely  in  terms  of  the  European 
experience,  it  is  suggested  that  many  of 
the  advantages  of  amalgamation  may 
apply  in  this  country.  Such  advantages 
are  considered'  to  include  independence 
from  local  political  pressures,  increased 
job  mobility  for  officers  at  all  levels  in 
the  hierarchy  and  centralization  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  with  police  unions. 

Berkley  also  considers  a number  of 
consequences  of  integration  which  he 
terms  advantages,  but  which  might  be 
considered  as  potentially  dysfunctional,  or 
at  least  problematic.  Standardization  of 
rules  and  procedures,  creating  a greater 
level  of  impersonality  between  officers, 
and  between  officers  and  the  public,  is 
viewed  as  a benefit  of  larger  organizations. 
As  discussion  elsewhere  in  this  section 
suggests,  this  characteristic  of  bureaucracy 
has  recently  been  thought  of  as  running  in 
opposition  to  the  police  service  objective. 
Similarly,  Berkley  considers  that  this 
trend  will  bring  about  more  effective 
citizen  control  of  police,  by  creating  a 
national  structure  for  this  which  is  man- 
aged by  elected  representatives.  This  seems 
to  run  contrary  to  American  conceptions 
of  service  based  on  the  team  policing 
model,  in  which  communities  are  en- 
couraged to  make  their  needs  and  wishes 
known  to  police  structures  at  the  very 
local  level. 

Sandler  and  Mintz  discuss  the  modi- 
fication of  the  paramilitary  model  of 
police  structure  in  theoretical  terms  and 
suggest  that  sufficient  awareness  of  the 
limitations  of  this  model  now  exists  to 
permit  radical  changes  in  it  to  be  made. 
The  point  made  here  is  that,  as  everyone 
now  knows  how  limited  this  type  of  struc- 
ture is,  and  the  structure  itself  is  not  im- 
mutable, police  organizational  structure 
can  be  considered  as  being  in  a state  of 
flux.  These  authors  cite  a number  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  community  service 
model  has  been  superimposed  enough  to 
meet  changing  needs  (1974). 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  changing 
policies  in  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment in  order  to  demonstrate  this 
point.  Collaborative  policing,  participatory 
management,  experimentation  with  team 
policing  and  training  programs  geared  to 
the  service  function  are  cited  and  de- 
scribed. Although  these  authors  certainly 
suggest  that  changes  in  police  bureaucra- 
tic goals  can  be  made,  their  final  con- 
clusion serves  to  give  warning  that  not  all 


of  the  changes  required  to  bring  about  full 
commitment  to  the  service  function  can 
be  achieved  within  the  traditional  model. 
Once  again,  it  is  suggested  that  necessary 
organizational  changes  will  be  radical  ones 
and  the  future  ability  of  police  systems 
to  meet  their  social  obligations  will  depend 
on  their  willingness  to  accept  this  change. 

General  acceptance  seems  therefore  to 
exist  on  how  the  future  police  role  will 
develop  and  debate  in  this  field  seems 
generally  to  be  limited  to  how  and  when  it 
will  occur.  Victor  Gizanckas,  chief  of 
police  in  Menlo  Park,  California,  describes 
the  problem  in  terms  of  the  concept  of 
"future  shock,”  which  takes  account  of 
the  extraordinary  difficulties  faced  by 
people  in  attempting  to  cope  with  a 
rate  of  social  change  which  is  beyond  their 
experience  and  comprehension-. 

“Future  shock  is  the  dizzying  disorien- 
tation brought  on  by  the  premature 
arrival  of  the  future.  It  is  a time  phenome- 
non, a product  of  a greatly  accelerated  rate 
of  change  in  society.  What  it  means  is  that 
change  is  avalanching  down  upon  our 
heads,  and  most  people  are  grotesquely 
unprepared  to  cope  with  it"  (1975.16). 

In  terms  of  this  debate,  one  can  suggest 
that  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  the 
service  model  of  policing  may  have  been 
accepted  at  an  intellectural  level  by  police 
administrators,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  put 
fully  into  practice. 

On  the  basis  of  this  discussion,  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  can  be  used  as  a succinct 
expression  of  the  police  role  as  it  can  be 
expected  to  develop  over  the  next  few 
decades: 

"Future  organizations  must  be  staffed 
by  well-educated,  well-trained  personnel 
who,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  generalists 
providing  the  myriad  of  traditional  police 
and  social  services  that  only  the  police 
can  perform  and  which  are  vital  to  the 
health  of  our  communities.  What  seems  to 
be  a dichotomy  between  social  work  and 
police  work  must  be  resolved.  Only  when 
we  realize  that  police  services  are  social 
services  will  we  have  a police  profession. 
The  men  and  women  in  this  new  profession 
will  be  products  of  psychologically  healthy 
organizations  which  will  no  longer  employ 
the  bureaucratic  paramilitary  management 
style  that  pervades  police  organizations 
today.  They  will  operate  within  broad 
parameters  and  with  great  discretion,  and 
their  worth  to  the  community  and  their 
organization  will  be  measured  in  terms  of 
their  ability  to  solve  problems  and  to  in- 
teract positively  with  all  segments  of  the 
community"  (Cizanckas  1975:16). 

However,  a thoughtful  qualification  of 
the  general  desirability  of  applying  pro- 
jections of  this  sort  is  presented  by  Leslie 
T.  Wilkins.  This  author  suggests  that  the 
failure  of  the  legal  system  is  a whole  to 
respond  to  changes  in  the  social  environ- 
ment is  the  essential  problem  facing  the 
criminal  justice  system  today  and  he  pre- 
dicts that,  unless  planners  in  this  area 
become  responsive  to  changes  in  social 
attitudes  and  moral  values,  a breakdown 
in  the  machinery  of  justice  will  occur  by 
the  year  2,000.  The  point  of  view  ex- 
pressed here  is  not  that  experts  are  wrong 
in  evaluating  trends  and  currents  with 
affect  law  enforcement,  but  that  they  have 
been  unwilling  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  burgeoning  social  movements  and 
patterns  of  thought. 

An  additional  problem  lies  in  the  in- 
herent attraction  of  technological  projec- 
tions as  a basis  for  predicting  social  trends: 
"Two  major  considerations  appear  in 
Continued  on  Page  11 
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any  attempt  to  project  into  the  future: 
namely,  the  technological  and  the  moral 
future  states.  Projecting  technological 
developments  accurately  is  generally 
thought  to  be  simpler,  and.  indeed,  there 
have  been  some  quite  remarkable  fore- 
casts. Where  serious  forecasts  have  been 
made,  with  the  use  of  sophisticated 
methods  of  analysis,  and  have  subsequent- 
ly been  disproved,  the  projected  date  for 
the  technological  development  has  most 
often  been  found  to  be  the  inaccurate 
factor.  . On  the  other  hand,  projecting 
likely  future  moral  standards  seems  to  be 
much  more  difficult.  We  cannot  quanti- 
fy moral  positions;  we  cannot  use  envelope 
curves  or  other  numerical  analyses  of 
trends”  (Wilkins  1976:505-506) 

Wilkins’  further  point  is  that,  all  proba- 
bilities being  equal,  we  are  naturally 
attracted  to  more  optimistic  forecasts 
and  that  this  factor  may  have  an  unfortu- 
nate influence  on  the  forecasts  we  arc 
willing  to  accept: 

“There  is  a strong  tendency  to  believe 
that  what  is  desirable  is  the  more  probable; 
while  there  may  be  no  direct  reason  why 
this  should  be  so,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  possible  developments  which  are 
seen  as  desirable  tend  to  gain  in  their 
levels  of  probagility.  We  are  inventing  the 
future  now;  we  must  make  that  process 
a conscious  and  rational  one.  We  must 
accept  the  idea  that  the  idea  of  relevance 
must  be  future  oriented”  (1976:515-16). 

It  would  seem  that  these  qualifications 
can  be  profitably  applied  in  evaluating  any 
and  all  of  the  projections  discussed  in  this 
paper. 
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MONOGRAPHS 

Number  1:  A Functional  Approach  to  PoUce  Corruption,  by  Dorothy  Hcid  Bracey 

Traditionally,  explanations  of  police  corruption  and  methods  of  controlling  it  have  assumed  that  corruption  is  caused  either 
by  bad  men  or  by  bad  laws."  Anti-corruption  policies  for  reform,  based  on  these  causes,  have  not,  however,  succeeded  in 
eliminating  corruption.  In  this  monograph.  Professor  Bracey  examines  corruption  as  a social  pattern  that,  persisting  in  the  face 
of  extensive  opposition,  performs  positive  functions  which  are  not  adequately  fulfilled  by  other  patterns  and  structures.  In 
outlining  nine  major  functions  of  corruption,  Professor  Bracey  stresses  their  relevance  to  the  law  enforcement  field. 

it  of  copies  (a>  $1.25 

Number  2:  The  Psychosocial  Costs  of  Police  Corruption,  by  Charles  Bahn 

In  this  monograph.  Professor  Bahn  examines  the  psychological  and  sociological  causes  and  effects  of  corruption  upon 
people  in  law  enforcement.  He  gives  particular  attention  to  the  vulnerability  of  police  to  corruption  at  the  beginning  of  their 
careers  and  m middle  age  when  family  problems  and  social  pressures  promote  corruptability.  He  suggests  that  a process  of 
socialization  and  institutional  support  be  initiated  to  guard  police  officers  against  corruptive  influences,  particularly  during  the 
crises  periods  in  their  careers.  , . „ , . 

Number  3:  The  Role  of  the  Media  in  Controlling  Corruption,  by  David  Burnham 

The  author,  a Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  attempts  to  examine  how  a reporter  should  look  at  the 
public  and  private  institutions  he  is  assigned  to  cover.  Distinguishing  between  advocacy  journalism  and  objective,  descriptive 
reporting,  Mr.  Burnham  recalls  how  his  reports  on  police  ’cooping’  ;yid  on  the  New  York  City  judiciary  led  him  to  conclude  that 
corruption  existed  and  had  a profound  effect  on  police.  He  concludes  that  a thorough,  objective  reporter  should  establish  a 
relationship  with  police  to  help  them  and  the  media  to  expose  and  control  possible  corruption.  # of  copies  @ $0.75 

Number  4:  Police  Integrity:  The  Role  of  Psychological  Screening  of  Applicants,  by  Allen  E.  Shealy 

Using  a psychological  test  battery,  Professor  Shealy  attempts  to  determine  whether  police  integrity  is  at  least  partly  deter 
mined  by  personality  characteristics  that  arc  present  when  a recruit  is  hired  and  whether  impropriety  is  in  part  a function  of  the 
personality  type  that  is  attracted  to  police  work.  The  test  battery  consisted  of  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory, 
the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator,  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank,  and  a biographical  inventory.  More  than  850  applicants 
to  15  law  enforcement  agencies  were  tested;  later  350  of  these  applicants  who  were  hired  were  retested.  The  results  of  Professor 
Shealy’s  tests  indicate  that  police  applicants  can  be  effectively  screened  to  reduce  the  number  of  police  officers  who  will  be 
predisposed  to  corruption.  # of  topies  @ $1 00 

Number  5:  A Police  Administrator  Looks  at  Police  Corruption,  by  William  McCarthy. 

Writing  from  the  perspective  of  a retired  First  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  Mr.  Me 
Carthy  surveys  police  corruption  from  the  time  he  was  a rookie  in  1939  to  the  Knapp  Commission  scandals  in  the  early  1970s 
when  he  commanded  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Bureau.  He  outlines  in  detail  how  a police  chief  and  his  investigators  should 
initiate  investigations  of  departmental  corruption,  what  areas  of  activity  should  be  examined,  and  how  to  expose  effectively 
corrupt  activity.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  a department  of  internal  affairs  and  “turn-arounds,”  police  who 
expose  law  enforcement  corruption.  # Qf  copics  @ $1.50 

Number  6:  Developing  a Police  Anti-Corruption  Capability,  by  Mitchell  Ware 

Noting  that  a police  department  must  daily  process  complaints  about  misconduct  and  corruption,  the  author 
stresses  the  need  for  competent  internal  investigations  and  for  the  establishment  of  an  internal  affairs  unit.  Mr.  Ware, 
who  is  a Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Chicago  Police  Department,  outlines  the  goals  of  a police  investigation  and 
details  the  use  of  rules  and  regulations  to  increase  police  accountability.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  police 
chief’s  responsibility  to  uncover  law  enforcement  corruption  in  his  community  and  to  combat  misconduct  within  his 
own  department.  # 0f  copies  @ $1.25 
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New  Products  for 
Law  Enforcement 

hems  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  informa- 
tion received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  herein  should  be 
understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


CB  BROCHURE  - Dyna-Med,  Inc.,  a 
national  manufacturer  and  distributor  of 
police,  fire,  emergency  care  and  industrial 
safety  equipment,  is  now  marketing  a 
complete  line  of  CB  base  stations,  mobile 
units,  scanners  and  accessories  in  a wide 
variety  of  prices  and  models. 

The  company  has  chosen  the  40-channel 
Courier  CBs  to  meet  the  needs  of  emergen- 
cy personnel.  The  radios  feature  such 
options  as  illuminated  channel  selector  on 
microphone,  adjustable  squelch  control, 
noise  blanket  switch,  phase  lock  loop 
digital  synthesizing  and  digital  channel 
display. 

Courier’s  Cop-Scan  scanners  are  also 
available  from  Dyna-Med  in  mobile,  base 
and  portable  units  that  cover  four  chan- 
nels. Accessory  crystals  of  all  kinds  can 
be  plugged  into  these  units  to  monitor  any 
local  frequency. 

For  a free  16-page  brochure  that  des- 
cribes the  Courier  units  offered  by  Dyna- 
Med,  write  or  call  Dyna-Med,  Inc.,  6200 
Yarrow  Drive,  Carlsbad,  CA  92008.  (714) 
438-2511. 

• • • 

CONCEALED  OBJECT  DETECTOR  - 
The  Oszillov-2  hand-held  metal  detector 
is  designed  to  pinpoint  the  location  of  any 
concealed  ferrous  or  non-ferrous  metal 
object. 

Featuring  a flashing  red  indicator  light, 
the  unit  can  be  used  as  a frisker  for  con- 
cealed weapons  on  a person  or  as  a bomb 
detector  to  ferret  out  pieces  of  metal  or 
foil  that  would  be  found  in  a letter  bomb. 

The  Oszillov  is  also  capable  of  detect- 
ing spent  bullets  and  can  be  used  as  an 
anti-bugging  device  to  detect  concealed 
wiring  or  buried  microphones  and  trans- 


mitters in  objects.  The  6"x4"xl"  unit 
is  powered  by  a standard  nine-volt  tran- 
sistor radio  battery  and  weighs  only  eight 
ounces. 

For  details  and  price  information, 
write:  Fargo  Company,  1162  Bryant 

Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103. 

• • • 

KEYLESS  REVOLVER  LOCK-  Gunloc 
fits  around  the  trigger  of  any  standard 
double-action  revolver  to  prevent  children 
seven  years  old  and  younger  from  firing  the 
weapon,  while  allowing  an  adult  to  retain 
quick  access  to  the  gun. 

, Designed  on  the  principle  that  children 
have  smaller  and  weaker  hands  than  adults, 
the  device  incorporates  an  adjustable  ten- 
sion release  button  which  is  contoured  to 
be  painful  when  pushed  by  a child's  thumb 
or  finger. 

The  Gunloc  can  be  placed  on  all  double- 
action revolvers  regardless  of  their  caliber 


or  frame  size.  However,  it  does  not  work 
on  single-action  pistols,  automatic  wea- 
pons, rifles,  shotguns,  or  pistols  with  target 
triggers. 

For  further  details,  write  or  call:  Safari- 
land,  1941  S.  Walker  Avenue,  Monrovia, 
CA  91016.  (213)  357-7902. 


August  1-5,  1977.  Arson  Investigation 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  in  cooperation  with  the  Atlan- 
tic City  Police  Department  at  the  Colony 
Motor  Inn,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey.  A 
$200.00  tuition  charge  includes  one 
luncheon  each  day.  Special  room  rates  are 
available.  For  a detailed  brochure  and 
registration  form,  contact.  Jacob  Haber, 
University  of  Delaware,  Wilcastle  Center, 
Wilmington.  DE  19806.  Telephone:  (302) 
738-8427. 

• • • 

August  2-5,  1977.  Workshop  Legal 
Issues  in  Corrections.  To  be  held  in  San 
Francisco  by  the  Correctional  Law  Pro- 
ject of  the  American  Correctional  Asso- 
ciation. Additional  information  can  be 
obtained  from  Richard  Crane,  Project 

Director,  Correctional  Law  Project,  4321 
Hartwick  Road,  Suite  212,  College  Park, 
MD  20740. 

• • • 

August  7-12,  1977.  25th  Annual  Inter- 
national Seminar  of  the  International 

Association  of  Auto  Theft  Investigators. 
To  be  held  in  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 
Details  of  the  complete  program  and  a list 
of  speakers  are  available  from:  R.C.  Van 
Raalte,  Program  Chairman,  Box  584. 
Arlington  Heights,  IL  60006. 

• • • 

August  8-19,  1977.  Basic  Course:  Crime 
Prevention  Conducted  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Center  of  Macomb  County 
Community  College  in  Michigan.  Tuition 
is  free.  For  more  information,  contact: 
Harry  Kinne,  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Center,  Macomb  Community  College, 
16500  Hall  Road,  Mt  Clemens.  MI  48043. 
Telephone:  (313)  286-7555. 

• • • 

August  10-12,  1977.  Workshops  for  the 
Lawyer's  Assistant.  To  be  held_^at  the  Los 
Angeles  Hilton  Hotel  by  the  Practising 
Law  Institute.  Fee;  $125.00.  For  brochure 
and  registration  form,  write  Practising 
Law  Institute,  810  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY  10019. 

• • • 

August  12,  1977.  Stress  Awareness 
Course  for  Supervisors.  To  be  held  in  Pine 
Manor  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Training  Council.  For  application  form 
and  other  material,  write:  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Council,  One 

Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  MA  02108. 

• • • 

August  15-November  4,  1977.  Admin- 
istrative Officers  Course  Presented  by  the 
Southern  Police  Institute  in  Louisville. 

Kentucky.  Registration  fee:  $800.00.  Sin- 
gle Dormitory  Room:  $300.00.  Books: 
$250.00.  Fees  do  not  include  travel,  meals 
or  incidentals.  Contact  Director,  Southern 
Police  Institute,  School  of  Police  Adminis- 
tration, University  of  Louisville,  Louisville, 
KY  40208.  (502)  588-6561. 

• • • 

August  21-22,  1977.  National  Jail 

Conference  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  To  be  held  at  the  Marc 
Plaza  Hotel  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  in 
conjunction  with  the  Congress  of  Cor- 
rections and  sponsored  by  the  National 
Jail  Association.  Write:  AMA  Jail  Project, 
535  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 


Illinois  60610. 

• • • 

August  22-26,  1977.  Police  Juvenile 
Procedures  Workshop.  To  be  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah  by  the  Behavioral  Re- 
search Division  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Tuition  of 
$300.00  includes  all  training  materials  but 
does  not  include  meals  and  lodging.  To 
register,  contact:  Joan  Mindic,  IACP,  11 
Firstfield  Road,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20760. 

• • • 

August  22-Scptcmbcr  2,  1977.  Fire- 
arms Instructors  Course.  Conducted  by  the 
Smith  & Wesson  Academy  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  For  full  information,  write: 
Charles  L.  Smith,  Director,  Smith  & Wes- 
son Academy,  2100  Roosevelt  Avenue, 
Springfield,  MA  01 101 . 

• • • 

September  4-25,  1977.  Criminal  Justice 
Study  Tour  of  South  America.  Sponsored 
by  California  State  University  at  Los  An- 
geles. Participants  may  earn  six  graduate  or 
undergraduate  university  credits.  Fee  of 
$1,609.00  includes  jet  fare,  hotels,  many 
meals,  tours  and  criminal  justice  activities. 
For  a detailed  brochure,  contact  Professor 
Edgar  A.  Smith,  California  State  Univer- 
sity, 5151  State  University  Drive,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90032.  (213)  224-3713- 
• • • 

September  7-9,  1977.  Planning  and 

Budgeting  Workshop.  To  be  held  at  the 
Continental  Hotel  Baltimore  in  Kansas 

City,  Missouri  by  Theorem  Institute 
Fee  $255.00.  Write:  Michael  E.  O'Neill. 
Theorem  Institute,  1737  North  First 
Street,  Suite  590,  San  Jose,  CA  951 12. 

• • • 

September  7-9,  1977.  Organized  Crime 
Training  Program.  Conducted  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  Criminal  Justice  of  Case  Western 
Reserve  University  in  Cleveland.  Fee 
$100.00.  For  more  information,  contact: 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western 
Reserve  Law  School,  Cleveland,  OH 
41106. (216)  368-3308. 

• • • 

September  7-9,  1977.  Seminar  Cause 
and  Origin  of  Fires  and  Explosions.  To  be 
held  in  Chicago  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Investigators.  Fee:  $100.00. 
To  register,  write:  John  Kennedy,  Fire 
Seminar,  Room  325,  53  West  Jackson 

Boulevard,  Chicago,  IL.  60604. 

• • • 

September  12-16,  1977.  Anti-Terrorism 
and  Civil  Disorders  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Illinois  State  Police  at  their  academy 
in  Springfield.  All  meals  and  lodging  will 
be  provided  and  transportation  costs  will 
be  reimbursed  in  accordance  with  LEA  A 
guidelines.  For  information  regarding  eligi- 
bility. write:  Captain  William  J Ryan. 
Bureau  of  Training,  Illinois  State  Police 
Academy.  401  Armory  Building.  Spring- 
field.  IL  62706. 

• • • 

September  15-25,  1977.  National  Insti- 
tute on  Community  Residential  Treat- 
ment Centers.  To  be  held  in  New  Orleans. 
Institute  is  limited  to  40  participants. 
For  additional  information  and  applica- 
tion, contact  National  Institute  on  Com- 
munity Residential  Treatment  Centers, 
P.O.  Box  18258,  Seattle,  WA  98118. 
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